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THIS WEEK'S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 


MENT. 


This week’s Progressive Farmer has been made 
ander some difficulties, the Associate Editor being 
ill most of the week and the Editor away from the 
office on account of the extreme illness of his fath- 
er. But if there were nothing else in the paper 
but Dr. Seaman A. Knapp’s article on page 9, this 
issue would be a memorable one. Dr. Knapp deals 
in an intelligent and comprehensive way with the 
big but very simple questions which lie at the 
base of all agricultural advancement in the South, 
and his impressive presentation of them can be 
fitly described by no other word than powerful. We 
could wish that every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer would make a study of the principles, the 
facts, and the conclusions in Dr. Knapp’s article 
as a lawyer studies his Blackstone, and then apply 
the principles in his farming. No thoughtful 
farmer can read Dr. Knapp’s article without feel- 
ing its stimulating force. 

wt 

To those farmers, thousands of them, who could 
not come to Raleigh to attend the Farmers’ Con- 
vention, our report of it should carry many helpful 
reminders of valuable lessons they have already 
learned but not applied, and many new ones that 
are a thousand times over worth learning and ap- 
plying. For two or three weeks The Progressive 
Farmer has been preaching the doctrine of in- 
creased attention to Two or three more 
special articles in this issue reinforce the doctrine 
we have already presented, while the statement of 
Mr. Shuford, quoted in our report of the Farmers’ 
Convention, that he could grow more bushels of 
Oats per acre than of corn and for less money per 


oats. 


Where the South Carolina farmer uses one 
mule, weighing 800 to 900 pounds, and one 
man to plow, accomplishing less than an acre 
per day from three to four inches deep, the 
lowa farmer uses at least three horses, weigh- 
ing from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds each, and 
plows four acres per day, six to eight inches 
deep. He uses tive and one-half times the 
power and accomplishes about eight times 
the work in a day, if depth plowing be con- 
sidered. | 

(From Dr. S. A. Knapp’s article, page 9.) 





bushel, should fall with the power of a trip ham- 
mer to drive home the truth that more:attention 
should devoted to this valuable crop, for its 
OWN sake and for its value as a rotation. 


be 











/t ts not to be wondered at that Mr. Pig, seeing how generally our Southern farmers 
are neglecting dairying, has seen its opportunities and decided on a little dairy business of 


hts own. 


Take the single State of North Carolina, and the figures given by Mr. B. H. 


Raw, of the Untted States Department of Agriculture, at the Farmers’ Convention here 
last week, will indicate the crying necd for more dairies about our growing towns—the 
emportations of Northern and Western dairy products in five North Carolina cities last 


year reached these surprising totals: 


Cheese tn pounds: Asheville, 120,000 ; Charlotte, 


542,950; Greensboro, 267,600; Raleigh, 203,743; Wilmington, 546,700. Butter in pounds 


and average price: Asheville, 20,000 at 33; 
at 33; Raleigh, 26,675 at 33; Wilmington, 421,700 at 33. 


Raleigh, 2,000; Wilmington, 58,970. 


Charlotte, 14,600 at 37, Greensboro, 18,390 
Renovated Butter tn pounds; 


Oleomargerine in pounds: Asheville, 14,300: 


Charlotte, 1,590; Greensboro, 12,000; Raleigh, 19,750; Wilmington, 8,080. 


Small wonder indeed that even a 
tunities in the dairy business ! 


To those who resolve upon enlargement of their 
acreage of oats and upon better treatment of the 
crop than they have ever given before, the three or 
four special articles in this week’s paper should 
have particular value. The article headed ‘182 
Bushels of Oats to the Acre” gives a hint of the 
possibilities with this crop, while the other articles 
on the Open Furrow Method, and on Oats and 
Canada Peas—two of these—give valuable advice 
and help to the inexperienced as to some methods 
which have proved successful. And wheat—by no 
means neglect this. You will find on page 15 
some wheat facts which were obtained by long 
and laborious experimentation. 


& 

Our Mr. French has taken a peep over the Blue 
Ridge and has seen a vision of beauty that charms 
him. His bit of exquisite fancy work into which 
are woven some remarks of the mother cow and 
ihe old bull contains a strong and timely practi- 
eal hint for our mountain readers. 

Uncle Jo hasn’t much opinion of the idea of pre- 
serving eggs in water-glass when they are wanted 
for hatching later, and he says so in his talk. 

It is not yet too late—although it is on the 
crumbling edge—to sow fall turnips, so that Mr. 
Merriam’s article on page 14 will value to 
those who read it and heed it right away. Poul- 
try, pigs, and people will all be the better for a 
big crop of turnips. 


be of 





wide-awake pig realizes the South's present opporg 





And once more—the subject of building up a 
worn-out farm. It is one of perennial interest, and 
we are glad to print on page 2 
article on this subject. And did it ever occur to 
that all talks and about re- 
building the worn-out farm there were thousands 


Professor Massey’s 


you in these letters 
of dollars worth of value for people whose farms 
build- 
There are indeed few farms that cannot 


the methods outlined by Professor 


are not ‘worn out,” but need some 


ing up? 


yet 


be built up by 





1 estimate that there is a possible 800 per 
cent increase in the productive power of the 
farm laborers of the average Southern States, 
and I distribute the gain as follows: 100 per 
cent to a rotation of crops and better tillage; 
of higher vitality, thoroughbred and carefully 
selected; 50 ver cent to the use of more eco- 
nomic plans for feeding stock, and the abun- 
dant use of legumes; 200 per cent to the use 
of more and better mules and farm machin- 
ery, and better stock. 

(See Dr. S. A. Knapp’s article, page 9.) 





Massey. Even though you have a pretty good 
farm, could it not by these methods be built up in- 
to a still better one? Try it. The best is none too 


good for you, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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How to Build up a Run Down Farm. 


Prof. Massey Answers an Inquiring Reader 


and Gives Counsel Every 


Farmer Should Try to Put Into Practice. 


A correspondent in Central Ten- 
nessee writes that he moved there 
from Ohio and wants me, as a South- 
ern man, to give him some help in 
the methods for improving the land 
in that section. He says that the 
native farmers tell him that it is use- 
less to sow clover seed there, as 
clover no longer succeeds, and that 
he need not expect to raise as good 
crops of grain or anything else as he 
grew in Ohio. 

Our correspondent, however, is of 
the opinion that the land there that 
has run down can be brought up to 
a productive condition, and in this 
I fully agree with him. The South- 
ern uplands have been reduced to 
an unproductive state by bad farming 
more than anything else. The roll- 
ing lands have been washed into 
gullies, because the plowing has been 
done with a little plow and a single 
mule, and only a few inches turned. 
This shallow, pulverized surface soon 
fills with water in the heavy cloud- 
bursts and at once is reduced to a 
creamy state, for the water cannot 
sink into the hard subsoil and the 
result is that the whole’ surface 
rushes down hill and a gully or 2 
‘“‘gall’’ is started, and year after year 
the frost of winter loosens a little 
more of the surface to be washed 
off. 


Deep Plowing Beats Terracing. 


Efforts have been made all over 
the South to check this washing br 
running ridges, called terraces, 
around the hills with the idea of 
making the water move slowly. But 
the terraces often make the damage 
the greater by gathering a head of 
water to break over and make a 
worse gully than ever. What is 
needed, as I have often said, is not 
terraces nor ridges made by plows 
around the hills, but deep plowing 
and sub-soiling, to form a deep loose 
bed of soil to retain the water that 
will soon be needed to carry the 
crops over a drought. Of course, 
with the kind of farming done there, 
the crops will not compare with those 
in Ohio, but it is not the soil nor the 
climate that is at fault, but the meth- 
od, or rather lack of method in the 
cultivation of the land. No rotation 
has been practiced, and the sole de- 
pendence has been on forcing the soil 
to yield a little more by a niggardly 
application of a little complete fer- 
tilizer. I hope that my correspond- 
ent, to whom I have written a per- 
sonal letter, will take my advice, and 
hoping that others in the South may 
also read this, I have prepared this 
article for the press. 


Richer Farm Below Your Old One. 


I have for many years been trying 
to hammer into the heads of Southern 
farmers the fact that they have for 
generations been scratching a poor 
farm that lies right on top of a more 
productive one, waiting for a man 
with nerve to use a plow that would 
turn up some of the fertile land and 
a subsoil plow behind it to still deep- 
er loosen the clay below. I have 
tried to teach that after this deep 
preparation, the cultivation should 
be shallow and level to retain the 
moisture and to prevent the forma- 
tion of ridges and furrows around the 
hills to gather a head of water to 
make gullies. Some who have taken 
my advice are to-day plowing right 
across the old terraces and taking 
no account of them, because they 
find that with the deep plowing and 
subsoiling there is no more washing, 
if they cultivate the land flat and 
shallow. 


Make Your Own Nitrogen. 


Added to these is the important 
matter of a farm rotation, and the 





growing of the legume crops that 
not only feed the stock, but leave 
nitrogen in the soil for the following 
crops. Not that a rotation alone 
will do the work, for a rotation is 
only another means of getting more 
and more out of the land; and the 
more we get from the land, the more 
attention we must give to the keeping 
up of the store of plant food in the 
soil. We must have the legumes to 
get us nitrogen and to make manure 
in the feeding of them that will help 
in the restoration of the humus or 
vegetable decay that is the life of 
the soil. Now to do all this we must 
feed the soil in the things that it 
lacks. We must realize that commer- 
cial fertilizers simply furnish the 
needed plant food, and that the suc- 
cess of the crops requires that they 
should be properly used—used at the 
right place and in the proper quanti- 
ty. The little dribble that has com- 
monly been used in the South is all 
taken up at once by the crop and the 
soil still further drawn upon, so that 
the effect of this sort of fertilization 
is a reduction of productiveness in- 
stead of an improvement. 


We can get for any ordinary grain 
or cotton farming all the nitrogen we 
need by preceding the grain or cot- 
ton by cowpeas or crimson Clover, 
and as the nitrogen in a complete 
fertilizer costs as much as the re- 
mainder, we will be able for the same 
amount of money to get double the 
amount of the mineral elements in 
plant food, such as phosphorous and 
potash. 


A Good Scheme of Rotation to Follow 


Say we are working the land with 
cotton as the money crop. Starting 
with a crop of cowpeas sown for hay, 
we should encourage the growth ol 
the peas and thus get them to do 
more nitrogen fixing by feeding them 
well with phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Not less than 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 650 pounds of 
the muriate of potash should be ap- 
plied to the pea crop. This will give 
a heavy crop of the best hay in the 
world and on the stubble we can 
sow with no preparation at all 15 
pounds of crimson clover seed per 
acre. In the spring as this blooms 
we will turn it under for the cotton, 
and with 300 pounds of the same 
mixture in the furrows we will make 
a fairly good cotton crop. Sow crim- 
son clover seed again among the cot- 
ton at the last working, and during 
the winter spread all the manure 
made on the farm from the forage 
fed and turn all under in spring for 
corn. Work this corn perfectly level 
and sut and shock the crop for curing 
and sow the land in winter oats after 
chopping the surface well with the 
disk harrow. Follow the oats after 
harvest with cow peas again and 
make them into hay, and sow the 
land to wheat after preparing the 
stubble with the disk harrow only. 
Follow the wheat with peas again 
and, as before, cut them and prepare 
with the crimson clover for the cot- 
ton crop again. Follow this rotation 
for a few years and you will not care 
whether red clover will thrive or not; 
but after a few years you will find 
that you can make good clover in 
Tennessee after wheat and can get 2 
good sod to put into corn or cotton, 
provided you use the acid phosphate 
and potash mixture on every pea 
crop, for the place for the fertiliza- 
tion is on the crop that feeds the 
stock and feeds the soil at the same 
time. The peas and crimson clover 
will give you nitrogen, but they are 
greedy feeders on phosphoric acid 
and potash, and these must be sup- 
plied since they cannot be had from 
the air. 





This is an important fact to be 
kept in mind. Some farmers hearing 
of the value of the legume crops like 
peas and clover, get the notion that 
all they need to do is to sow these 
year after year and get their land 
rich. But if these legume crops are 
removed from the land and no care 
taken to restore the manure, they 
will act for the impoverishment of 
the land instead of its improvement. 





The point of the greatest import- 
ance is the maintaining of the full 
supply of the mineral elements, phos- 
phorus and potassium in the form of 
phosphate and potash salts. If these 
are liberally supplied to the crops, 
the legumes will do the rest and will] 
save the purchase of the costly nitro- 
gen, since they can get it in abund- 
ance from the air. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


How to Sow Oats by “Open Furrow” 
Methods. 


Col. Redding Urges Every Farmer to Give the Plan a Trial This Fall— 
Directions for Seeding and Fertilizing. 


I may be incurring some risk of 
being known as a “crank” on the 
subject of sowing oats. If so, so be 
it. I would rather be called a crank 
than a “fifth wheel,’’ and have often 
felt that it were worthy of a life’s 
effort to succeed in inducing the up- 
land farmers of the South to quit 
putting ‘‘all their eggs in one bas- 
ket,’’ which they do in relying almost 
exclusively on corn as a grain food 
for work animals. Thousands, ye. 
hundreds of thousands, of corn fields 
have produced this year less than 
10 bushels of corn to the acre—how 
much less I am ashamed to say—— 
that might be sown to oats this fall, 
according to the open furrow plan, 
and well fertilized that might be 
reasonably expected to yield 25 to 
30 bushels of oats all through middle 
Georgia and corresponding sections 
eastward. (The time for sowing 
spring oats passed away several years 
ago, with the advent of the open fur- 
row systems). I have sometimes 
said that if my entire crop of oats 
could be sown in one day, the fif- 
teenth day of October would be the 
chosen day. But, fortunately, the 
period of sowing extends from Octo- 





ber 1st to November Ist, and even 
much later—south of latitude 32 de- 
grees. 

Of course every reader has heard 
of the open furrow plan of sowing 
oats and how to fertilize the crop. If 
not, such can find out by applying to 
the ‘‘Georgia Experiment Station, 
Experiment, Ga.,”’ for a copy of 
‘Press Bulletin, No. 45.’’ The meth- 
od and the fertilizer formula have 
been frequentfy given in these col- 
umns, but I will repeat the formula, 
the amount being for one acre, 
follows: 


as 


Pounds. 
High-grade acid phosphaie.... 200 
Muriate of potash 
Cotton seed meal 


The above to be applied at the 
time of sowing of oats, and in the 
furrows with the seed, to be supple- 
mented by a top dressing of 50 to 
75 pounds of nitrarte of soda _ in 
March next, if, at that time, such 
top-dressing shall appear to be desir- 
able.—R. J. Redding, Director of 
Georgia Experiment Station. 


The “Open Furrow Method” Briefly Described. 


During five years’ experiments, the Georgia Station found that oats 
sown in drills 18 to 24 inches apart invariably gave a larger yield than 


when sown broadcast and plowed or harrowed in. 
important result of experiments to that end. 


In itself this was an 
But a more important dis- 


covery is the fact that when the seed are sown in open furrows and 
barely covered, leaving the furrows open or unfilled, the oat plants are 


very much less liable to be killed by-a severe freeze. 


The idea was con- 


ceived several years ago, and annually since we have sown the larger 


portion of the fall-sown area 
using a Gantt fertilizer distributor. 


in drills 18 to 24 inches apart, latterly 
This sows but 


row at a time, has 


no covering attachment, but simply opens a small furrdw and sows the 


seed, the single wheel following 
seed. 


below the general surface. 


in the furrow and barely covering the 
The result is the plants come up one and a half to two inches 
The winter rains, light freezes and thaws, 


gradually, but only partly, fill in the open furrow, and the more vital 
and sensitive parts of the plant are left at the original depths, below 
the reach of even very severe freezes. 


Sixteen inches 


furrows. 


apart 


is probably 


the best width between the oat 


The oats may be sown in a cotton field without further preparation 


than the previous clean culture of the cotton. 


may be sown in each ‘‘middle.”’ 


In this case two furrows 


In all cases the furrows should be laid on a level in order to secure 


best results. 


Seed and fertilizer drills are now 
the seed oats and one for the fertilizer, 


the forward spout. 


one for 
through 


made with two spouts, 
the oats being sown 


It has not been found necessary to use the covering attachment, the 
loose soil falling in immediately following the opening five-inch shovel 
(or short scooter), covering the oats sufficiently. 


Loneliness a Relative Term. 


When a person of country “rais- 
ing’’ first moves into a big city apart- 
ment house it is something of a shock 
to find that there are no neighbors, 
in the country sense of the word. 
They are just the people who live 
above and below and around one— 
nothing more. Let the woman who 
thinks the country lonesome imagine 
her days spent in one of those flats 
that merely give a view of roofs and 
water and tanks, with perhaps a little 
patch of sky; hurrying feet all about, 
but none to “neighbor” with. The 
only birds are the pugnacious city 
sparrows, who seem no more like 
real country birds than the Park Row 





gamin resembles a wholesome farm 
child; the poor trees’ shed _ their 
leaves early, or make abortive efforts 
to bloom twice a year, as though 
they didn’t know how a real out-of- 
doors tree should behave. There is 
a vast difference between the loneli- 
ness of Mother Nature, and the city 
isolation that surrounds us with an 
ocean of unseeing or unfriendly 
faces. If your lot is cast in the quiet 
country, it is well to remember that, 
after all, loneliness is a purely rela- 
tive term; an isolated home may be 
full of love and kindness, while the 
thickly populated city is to many a 
hungry soul a solitude.—Rural New 
Yorker. 
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Account of Methods by Which This Sensational Yield Was Made in South 
: Carolina Twenty-Seven Years Ago. 


Editors: 
created 


Messrs. 


County national 


easter 


peen surpassed: 


Laneaster, S. C., Aug. 21, 1907. 


Your favor of 17th instant re- 
ceived. I will gladly give you all the 


information I can, which was derived 
from my father many years ago. 


(1) The yield of oats per acre— 
182 bushels. 

(2) Kind of oats—Red Rust Proof 
variety. 

(3) Kind of soil—gray top soil 


with red clay sub-soil. The lot where 
the oats were raised contained a frac- 
tion over three acres, and is the lot 
now owned by Col. Leroy Springs 
upon which is located the Roddey 
Boarding-House. 


(4) Time of sowing, early fall—I 
think in October. 
(5) Time of reaping—I think in 


May, 1879, or 1880. 

(6) Manner of preparation—the 
land had been planted in cotton for 
several years previous, and each year 
had been thoroughly sub-soiled with 
a long sub-soil plow drawn by two 
large mules. Each year lot manure, 
manure from the back lots and ditch- 
of the town, as well as_ stable 
manure, Was broadcasted over the 
field and plowed under with a two- 
horse Oliver chilled plow. Before 
the cotton was planted a compost 
preparation of cottonseed, acid phos- 
phate and stable manure thoroughly 
rotted was put in the drill, and after 
the cotton was up, one or two side 
applications. 

At this time the lot was 
condition, the top soil for eighteen 
inches in depth being practically 
“made earth.’”’ The spring before the 
year the oats were planted, I think 
in May, the field was broadcasted in 


es 


in fine 


182 Bushels of Oats to the Acre. 


In 1880 the yield of oats on an acre of land in Lan- 
attention. 
to obtain accurate information in regard to this yield, but a very clear 
account is given in the subjoined letter to Commissioner Watson from 
the son of the farmer who made this record, which has perhaps never 





cowpeas, Which were cut in the fall. 


In the handbook of South Carolina 
now preparing he will publish the above statement, along with accounts 
yields of crops grown in South Carolina, such as 
the 


of the other record 

the celebrated Parker 

worth oat crop. 
Columbia, S. C. 


corn crop, 


Another Side of the Paint Question. 


White Lead and Linseed Oil, the Good Old-Fashioned Kind, Can Still Be 
Had, and the Average Farmer May Mix and Use Them With Good 


Results. 


Messrs. Editors: Ina recent issue 
of The Progressive Farmer was re- 
printed an article by R. M. Winans 
from the ‘Rural Magazine’ which 
contained excellent advice as to keep: 
ing property well painted but which 
gave some details as to materials, 
eic., Which must have sounded queer 
to those readers of this journal who 
are well posted about paint. Citing 
an alleged instance of painting trou- 
ble which a farmer got himself into, 
the author left the impression that it 
was all due to the farmer’s using 
White lead and oil instead of mixed 
paint, so that this veiled advertising 
of mixed paint was passed off in the 
guise of unprejudiced advice. 


Lead and Oil Make the Best Paint. 


To avoid all suspicion of a similar 
offense myself, I will say at the out- 
set that IT am speaking as one inter- 
ested in the manufacture of white 
lead. I do not consider that this ad- 
mission at all weakens what I shall 
Say in replying to Mr. Winans. My 
Statements are simply common 
knowledge to those who know paint 
best—the painters—and equally com- 
mon knowledge to most of the prop- 
erty owners of this country, especial- 


It has been somewhat difficult 


When harvested, I remember they re- 
sembled a dense matted wilderness of 
vines. A two-horse Oliver Chilled 
plow was used to turn them in. And 
it will be noted that the vine, as 
well as the root, was turned in. I 
remember a large heavy log chain 
was attached to the beam of the plow 
to drag the vines down to prevent the 
plow from clogging. 

(7) The manuring—tThis has been 
partly answered under six (6) above. 
After the pea-vines had been plowed 
under, lot and stable manure were 
broadcasted over the field and plowed 
under. 

* * 


Six bushels per acre were planted 


in the following manner: A man 
went across the _ field sowing two 
bushels with the hand, then came 


back in opposite direction with two 
busels more, and then went cross- 
wise of the former directions with the 
remaining two bushels. The oats 
grew to a height of six feet. They 
were cut with a cradle by hand. I 
remember that there was only one 
hand who continued work in reaping; 
and he could not make a full sweep 
with his cradle, as it would be full 
before he could make a half swing 
around. The oats were thrashed and 
measured by Mr. W. McD. Brown, of 
this place, and Mr. Wm. L. Edwards 
(now dead), who owned the thresher. 
The large yield created a sensation at 
the time and was written up by the 
papers. 

I regret that.I cannot give you an 
approximate amount of the cost of 
raising the oats, but I am confident 


there was a handsome profit in the 
yield. R. E. WYLIE. 
which Commissioner Watson is 


Drake corn crop, and the Hayns- 
JAS. A. HOYT. 


ly the farmers, whose paint intelli- 
gence Mr. Winans has’ underesti- 
mated 

White lead and linseed oil, tinted 
as desired, have been recognized for 
scores of years as the best paint. If 
chalk, barytes, clay, silica, or any 
other of the usual adulterants are 
substituted wholly, or in part, for 
white lead, the paint is injured in di- 
rect ratio to the adulteration. This 
is so well understood that the farm- 
ers of several States have demanded 
laws within the last two years requir- 
ing labels on mixed paint or alleged 
white lead to state plainly whenever 
any of these adulterants have been 
used. In several States, such laws 
have been passed, North Dakota be- 
ing the pioneer. 


Why Paint Should Be Mixed on 
Premises. 


But some reader may honestly say, 
“T have always known white lead was 
the best paint material, but why not 
buy a pure lead and oil paint ready- 
mixed ?’’ 

For the very eonclusive reason, 
that there is none made. 

White lead and linseed oil should 





be bought separately and mixed on 




















LAVAL separtors. 


pos ible 


all kinds of separators. 


DE LAVAL patrons. 


tors? 


write us today. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Cream Separator 
CREAMERYMEN 


Today over 98 per cent of the world's creameries use DE 
This fact means muchto every cow own:r. 
Without the separator creamery operation would be almost i 1- 
No mat'er whether the creamery is buying whole m k 
or cream its success re-ts upon the centrifugal cream separator. 
T ose who are buying whole milk skim it at the factory with DE 
LAVAL Power machines—those who are buying cream advise 
their pttrous t» purchase DE LAVAL 
biggest and most successful creamery company in the world is 
buying cream from more thin 40,090 patrons to whom it has sold 
DE LAVAL Hand machines, after many years of exp2rience with 
Had the DE LAVAL not been the best 
and by far the most profitable separator for anyone owning two or 
more cows, this great creamery would never have taken the re 
sponsibility of placing them wit its patrons. 
hundreds of other insta ices, for creameries can be found in every 
part of the world having from a few hundred to many thousaads 
Wouldn’t it pay you to find out why ex- 
perienced creamerymen prefer the DE LAVAL to other separa- 
You may learn th: reaso1 by asking for a DE LAVAL 
catalog, or better still a DE LAVAL machine—to examine and 
try out at your own home free of all expenses. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Ficsert Sr. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 
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Hand machines. The 


And this is true in 


Don’t wait, but 


173-177 Wittiam STREET 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











the premises, for two further rea- 
sons: 

First, paint to be good must be 
mixed fresh when needed. Linseed 


oil deteriorates—gets fatty and spoils 
—if left standing more than a few 
days. 

Second, every surface presents dif- 
ferent conditions, both as to its own 
texture and as to the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it. No paint mixed for 
general use can meet all conditions. 
The painting of a building is a pre- 
scription proposition, not a subject 
for a patent cure-all. Anything as 
important as a building should be 
painted right. 


There Are Others Who Will Send You 
Information. 


If a good painter is in reach, it is 
economy to hire him, but if a painter 
is not to be had, a farmer stands a 
much better chance of getting a good 
job of painting with his own hand- 
mixed white lead and oil, which he 
can easily assure himself are pure, 
than with a paint whose ingredients 
he does not know and cannot find 
out; for if he mixed his paint differ- 
ently every day, he could not get 
more varying results than the paint 
manufacturers. No two of them agree 
on formulas. 

Mr. Winans advised those in need 
of paint to read the manufacturers’ 
literature. It is good advice, but do 
not confine yourself to mixed-paint 
literature. There also to be had 
“a fund of information’ from the 
manufacturers of materials for 
‘made-to-order’ paint for the ask- 
ing. At least, one company offer it 
over their own name in the advertis- 
ing columns of The Progressive Far- 
mer. 0. C. HARN. 

New York City. 


is 


In recent years the sheep industry 
has grown rapidly in Wilson Co., 
Tenn., and one week’s shipment last 
month amounted to 28 carloads of 
lambs.—-Southern Farm Magazine. 











WHY BUY ROYAL PEAHULLERS 


Because they are cheaper, but give bet- 
ter satisfaction, last longer and run lighter 
peew than others. Twenty 
NOY’ . Pe 
Y years of success with 
new improvements 
every season keep 
them up to the min- 
ute. Special features 
are the heavy fly 
wheel, two cranks, 
automatic revolving 
riddle, non-breakable 
cylinder and concave 
teeth, strong fan 
‘ making a steady 
breeze adjustable to any strength, and 
large capacity. Booklet telling all about 
Royal Pea Hullers sent free on request. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dep't Y CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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GIN MACHINERY. 
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Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for hand:ing 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lowers the price of 
it. 

It should be put up in neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these thiuzs 
and it’s the simplest made. 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 

Write right now. 

LIDDELL CoO., 
CHARLOTTE, N C, 





“THE IMPENDING CRISIS,” by Hinton 
Rowan Helper. If any reader hasa copy of 
this old book, write me, naming price. Clar- 
ence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C.° 





Some good fox hounds for sale, Trained 


and untrained. 
ROSS BROWN, 
BRB. ¥. D. & Talladega, Ala. 
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Work of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention. 


The Fifth Annual meeting of the 
State Farmers’ Convention was held 


at the A. & M. College, Raleigh, last 
week, according to previous an- 
nouncement in The Progressive 


Farmer. The attendance was prob- 


ably the largest in the history of the] 


Convention. The speakers were 
their best; and the program for both 
the women’s and men’s departments 
with only a few exceptions were ¢car- 
ried out in their entirety. 

To say that those present were at- 
tentive and that our people will be 


benefitted by the meeting would be 
putting it mildly. The programs 
were filled with practical up-to-date 


subjects. The interest at the several 
sessions was deep, as was evidenced 
by the many questions asked the 
speakers, and the results must be 
an inspiration and uplift to Agricul- 
ture in our State. 

It would be impossible 
brief review to give more 
outline of the meetings. <A detailed 
account of the Convention would 
more than fill this issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


in this 
than an 


Opening Ceremonies. 


What is said here has to do only 
with that part of the meetings which 
The Progressive Farmer representa- 
tive attended, and some excellent ad- 
dresses escaped him. 


At 10.40 Wednesday morning, 
President Horne caHed the Conven- 
tion to order. Dr. A. H. Moment in- 


voked God’s blessings on the Convyen- 
tion, and Governor Glenn delivered 
the address of welcome in a manner 
that caught every one present. He 
pointed out the great progress that 
is being made along. agricultural 
lines, especially in North Carolina. 
He said there is no longer a demand, 


“Go West, young man,’’ but rather 
a call, “Come South, young man,” 


for here are opportunities unknown 


in other sections. Here are grown 
$5 per cent of the cotton of the 
world, 75 per cent of the tobacco, 


and 99 per cent of the peanuts, rice, 
sugar and many other crops of great 
value. He insisted that farmers 
should respect their vocation and 
unite in their endeavor to develop to 
the highest the great agricultural 
possibilities of North Carolina. 

Dr. Winston, in his address of 
welcome, briefly outlined the exalted 
position occupied by the farmers of 
our country, and more especially the 
fine opportunities of the agricultural- 
ly educated farmer, and Mr. E. F. 
McRae made a most happy response. 

After the noon hour President 
Horne delivered the annual address 
of the president, which consisted of 
a review of the work of the State 
Department of Agriculture and what 
it is accomplishing for our farmers. 


Some Valuable Addresses. 
After the address of Mr. Horne, 
Col. J. Bryan Grimes was_ intro- 
duced. Mr. Grimes is an extensive 


farmer and keeps in close touch with 
the agricultural situation of the 
State. He spoke of the many ad- 
vantages our State offers to the farm- 
ers, and also of some things needful 
to take complete advantages of the 
opportunities offered us. 

Prof. F. C. Reimer, assistant Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture of the A. & M. 
College delivered a practical talk on 
the propagation of tree fruits. After 
speaking of the need to grow more 
fruits and the advantages offered to 
fruit growing in North Carolina, he 
proceeded to give a practical illus- 
tration in tree grafting, so all present 
could see just how the work is ac- 
complished. Prof. Reimer had sup- 


plied himself with a small apple tree 
and the necessary scions and grafting 
knives, and in full view of the audi- 


at | 








ence did some top work in grafting, 


also did work in budding, ete. This 
was very interesting, as was shown 
by the many questions asked him 
during his operation. 

At the night session, Mr. T. O. 
Sandy, President of the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute spoke on 


“Co-operative Demonstration and Ex- 
periment Work Between State and 
Federal Institutions and the Farm- 
ers’’—a subject handled elsewhere in 
this week’s Progressive Farmer by 
Dr. S. A. Knapp. The speaker paid 
a fine tribute to North Carolina’s ag- 
ricultural possibilities, and said un- 
told wealth was hidden in every acre 
of her soil. Mr. Sandy gave his per- 
sonal experience in the demonstra- 
tion work in Virginia and commend- 
ed the plan to our farmers. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sandy’s 
speech, Dr. Tait Butler stated that 
subjects of such importance should 
be discussed, whereupon he briefly 
outlined the work contemplated along 
this line in North Carolina, and 
stated that the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture had secured 
the services of Mr. T. B. Parker to do 
work along this line. Efforts of this 
sort that have already been put forth 
in North Carolina have created con- 
siderable interest. 

“How Can Farmers’ Institutes be 
Made More Effective?’’ was discussed 
by county chairmen from the differ- 
ent counties. 

‘“*‘How Can the Farm Home be Made 
Mave Attractive and Better?’ was 
ably discussed by Mrs. Sue V. Hollo- 
well, of Goldsboro, in a manner that 
interested every one present. Her 
address was pronounced by many the 
best of the evening. 

Mr. C. C. Moore, President of the 
North Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Cotton Association followed Mrs. 
Hollowell on the above topic and told 
how men could and should help in 
making the farm home more attrac- 
tive. The tilts of wit and humor be- 
tween Mrs. Hollowell and Mr. Moore 
were enjoyed by all. They came off 
with even honors. 


Some Oat Facts Worth Knowing. 


Thursday’s morning session was 
opened with a talk on oat culture by 
Mr. R. L. Shuford, of Catawba 
County. 

Mr. Shuford’s first sentence, that 
he could grow oats for less money per 
bushel than he could grow corn, and 
make more bushels per acre, made 
his talk one of interest. Besides in 
growing oats there is not the culti- 
vation necessary that is required for 
growing corn, also the oats can be 
harvested more cheaply. After the 
oat crop is harvested a crop of peas 
or late corn can be planted on the 
same land. In growing paying crops 
of oats one needs a fertile soil, thor- 
ough preparation of the land by’ deep 
plowing, disking and rolling the land 
so as to get a fine and firm seed bed, 
and sowing not less than two bushels 
per acre of the best seed oats obtain- 
able if put in with a grain drill— 
and more when sown broadcast and 
either plowed in or put in with a 
disc harrow. He also advised sowing 
with the oats about 20 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre on clay land or 
the same quantity of bone and potash 
it sown on sandy land. 

Mr. Shuford stated that Appler 
oats had given him best results and 
that he preferred to sow them from 
October 10th to November 1st. 

He also advised using a light har- 
row or weeder on the oats in the 
early spring to break the crust form- 
ed by the winter’s rains. This culti- 
vation seems to be very helpful to 
the oats. Mr. Shuford raised about 
2,000 bushels of oats this spring and 
has sold them all for seed. It pays 








him better to sell them for seed rath- 


er than feed them to his stock. If 
for feed, he advised making them 


into oat hay, cutting them when the 
oat is in the milk state and curing as 
hay rather than let them get ripe and 
thresh them. 


As to spring and fall sowing, he 
thought that fall-sowed oats would 


yield better than spring-sowed four 
years out of five. When sowed in 
spring, he advised the same careful 
preparation that he did for fall sow- 


ing. He uses a drill to sow his oats 
-an eleven-dise drill. Not having 
tried the now popular open-furrow 


system of planting oats he could not 
speak on that point. 

Mr. T. B. Parker followed in the 
discussion on oats and said that Mr. 
Shuford’s experience in being able to 
grow oats more cheaply than corn 
should stimulate oat growing in 
North Carolina. He further stated 
that the oat probably had been the 
worst abused crop the farmers of 
North Carolina grow. Any kind of 
land, any kind of preparation, and 
any kind of seed will do for oats— 
this seems to be the opinion of many 
of our farmers. 

Mr. Parker stated that some years 
ago Mr. J. A. Westbrook, of Wayne 
County, succeeded in harvesting 147 
bushels of oats from one acre of land, 
that a few years before was so poor 
it would not grow a paying crop of 
anything. This heavy yield, as in the 
ease of Mr. Shuford’s crop, had been 
made possible by bringing the land 
up to a high state of fertility. 

As to time of sowing oats in the 
fall, Mr. Parker stated he had known 
many good crops of oats made that 


were sowed the last of August. At 
this point be asked for a show of 
hands of all who knew of oats being 
sowed in August. There were a 
great many hands raised. He fur- 


ther stated he had known fine crops 
of oats made from volunteer oats 
—that is, from seed left on the land 
when the oat crop was gathered. But 
he advised that these early sowed 
oats should be grazed off by sheep 
or calves. 

At this point Mr. Shuford explain- 
ed that the Virginia winter oat would 
stand the early planting, but when 
he advised sowing in October he had 
reference to the Appler and earlier 
varieties. 

A Talk on Trucking. 

Prof. R. S. McIntosh of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute was in- 
troduced and spoke on truck farming 
in Alabama. He stated that tomato 
growing, lettuce, asparagus, straw- 
berries and canteloupes were among 
their most profitable crops. Many 
things were to be considered by the 


truck farmers, such as transporta- 
tion, fertility of soil, labor, ete. He 
emphasizes the fact that the land 


must be filled with organic matter. 
He further stated that no truck farm- 
er should be satisfied with growing 
only ordinary crops, but rather let 
each one strive to grow the best. To 
do this we should use only the best 
seeds obtainable. In growing as- 
paragus, Prof. McIntosh advised 
farmers to sow the seeds and grow 
their own plants. He said in this 
way the cost would be reduced. The 
asparagus would be ready to put on 
the market in two or three years. As 
soon as the shipping season is over, 
cultivate the field thoroughly, manur- 
ing liberally with barn-yard manure, 
and apply from 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds per acre of fertilizer analyz- 
ing about 7-5-6, was his advice. Prof. 
McIntosh advised against the custom 
of cutting off the asparagus’ tops 
in the fall when the plants are 
in a growing condition. The top 
should be allowed to mature before 
cutting off. He also advised that all 
the manure and fertilizer required 
for the spring crop should be applied 
during the cultivation of the previous 





summer. 





A Discussion About Wheat, 


The next address was that of Mr, 
K. T. Meacham, superintendent of the 
Iredell Test Farm, on wheat culture. 
Mr. Meacham stated the average yield 
of wheat for the United States was 
13 bushels per acre, and for North 
Carolina less than 8 bushels per acre, 
The object of this discussion 


is to 
(Continued on Page 5.) 





Lost Strayed or 
Stolen—One Gow 


That is about what happens each year 
for the man who owns five cows and 
does not use a Tubular cream sepa- 
rator. He loses in cream more than 
the price of a good cow.The more cows 
he owns the greater the loss. Thisisa 
fact on which Agricultural Colleges, 





Dairy Experts and the best Dairymen 
all agree, and so do you if. you use a 
Tub 


ular. If not, it’s high time you 


did. You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
no reason why you should. Get aTu- 
bular and get more and better cream 
out of the milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves. Don’t buy some cheap rattle- 
trap thing called a separator; that 
won’t do any good. You need a real 
skimmer that does perfect work,skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or eold; runs 
easy; simple in construction; easily 
understood. That’s the Tubular and 
there is but one Tubular, the Shar- 

les Tubular. Don’t you want our 
ittle book “Business Dairymen,” and 
our Catalog A. 283both free? A postal 
will bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, lll. 


















SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


SEEDS 


DIGGS & -BEADLES 
The Seed Merchants 


RICHMOND, VA. 


We are headquarters for Grass and 
Clover Seeds, Rape, Vetches, Alfalfa, 
Seed Grains, etc of the highest quality 
and germination. Cargo New Crop 
Crimson Clover just received. Write 
for prices. 


Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
wellimproved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash. balance in three to five 
years at 5¢ interest. 

For further information, address 








J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 
Hawkinsville, 


. 

SHOW HERD! 

Acct. of Mgr. being Disabled. 

RED CLOU D—tst 2-year old, Ohio and VIr- 
ginia State, ’06. RUBERTRESS—Out ol 
World’s Champion RKuberta a sweepstakes 
herself. NOMINEES 8B. CHRISTMAS 
neat stylish 2-year old. WHITEH ALL 
COUNTESS—A prize calf on circuit, weight 
825 lbs at 9 months. FAMES GEM of im- 
proved tubercular tested stock will be priced; 
worth the money. 


BURKE’S GARDEN CATTLE CO., 
TAZEWELL, VA. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 
Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


Georgia. 
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DRILLING CANADA PEAS WITH | the ground and sowed about a peck 


OATS 
A South Cini Farmer Gives a 
Plan by Which He Has Succeeded 
tor Two Years. 


Messrs. Editors: Some one asks 
information about Canada field peas 
and oats planted together for a_ bal- 
anced feed for horses and cattle. My 
experience covers only two years, but 
1 will say, let any one follow this 
plan and he will not wish any better 


Prepare Thoroughly and Do It Now. 


Prepare your oats land at once, 
the sooner the better, by plowing 
up as deep as you can, say 10 inches, 
Plow east and west, then harrow 
north and south. Then plow it 
again north and south as deep as 
you can. Then harrow it east and 
west and again north and_ south. 
Then let it stand a few days, say 
a week. 

Now lay out furrows five feet with 
stake and then split it in the middle, 
so that vou will have the furrows 
214 feet apart. Do that with a 
6-inch, double-shovel plow. 

Now into these furrows drill 250 
pounds of fertilizer, 100 pounds each 
of acid and kainit salt and 50 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. Mix all the fer- 
tilizer together before drilling. 

Use your own choice of seed oats: 
[ planted the Red Rust Proof. Do 
all this as soon as you can so as to 
get the oats in as early as_ possible 
in September, and not later than the 
15th of October. Thus you will give 
the oats a chance to get up and well 
rooted before hard cold comes. Sow 
1% to 2 bushels of oats to the acre. 


When and How to Plant the Peas. 


Now the week before Christmas or 
not later than first week in January 
run a furrow in the middle between 
the oat rows, and into this furrow 
put 100 pounds of fertilizer—of acid 
and kainit salt mixed. No cottonseed 
meal is needed for the peas. Then 
plant peas in this furrow; cover 
them 2% to 3 inches deep. Put 
from a peck to a half bushel of peas 
in the drill. 


Suggestion About Drilling. 


I prefer to have my oats in the 
row with the rows running east and 
west. When drilling them in take 
a trace chain and bungle it up from 
one end, until you get within a foot 
of the other end. Fasten that end 
to the foot of the plow stock and 
let it drag in the furrow, so as to 
cover the oats when you are drilling 
them in. Then harvest oats and 
peas When the oats are in the dough 
state—and you will never regret 
planting them this way for feed. 

Try this plan and give us next 
spring the results of your trial. 

W. H. S. 

Berkeley Co., S. C. 


CANADA PEAS AND OATS, 


An Enormous Yield of Forage Ob- 
tained by a Robeson County 
Farmer, 


Messrs. Kditors: Referring to 
“Plow Handle Talks’? in last week’s 
issue, I will give a little experiment 
I made with Canada field peas and 
Oats. The ground had been prepared 
in the spring for corn by running 
a bull-tongue in the furrow behind 
the turning plow thus_ subsoiling 
deeply,and was fertilized with about 
30 bushels of cottonseed. Just as the 
Corn Was making, a severe drouth 
dried it from top to bottom, so that 1 
made only about half what I expected. 
Having cut the corn | again broke 





of Canada field peas and three pecks 
of Virginia turf oats. I do not re- 
member using any .other fertilizer 
at time of planting. In the spring 
I top-dressed with 45 pounds nitrate 
of soda in two applications. 

The Canada peas stood the winter 
just as well as the oats. When the 
oats began to turn yellow I cut them. 
As I had no mower at the time and 
the crop was too heavy to cut with an 
ordinary cradle, I hired a man to 
cut them with a grass blade. It took 
him two days to cut and shock the 
lot—36x72 yards. Before they were 
thoroughly dry the weather threat- 
ened rain, and I hustled them up 
and threw them in my gin loft, where 
they cured out beautifully, making as 
fine lot of forage as I ever saw. I 
had sixteen loads, and one load, 
which I thought to be of average 
weight, weighed over 400 pounds. I 
have forgotten the exact weight, but 
taking it as an average I remember 
the gross weight was a little over 
6,800 pounds, when hauled in, and 
allowing 1,800 pounds for drying, 
which I thought excessive, I had 
5,000 pounds of good forage from 
a half-aecre lot. This ground was rich 
and in fine tilth. I have tried them 
on other land and they did not do 
well. It requires rich land or heavy 
fertilizing for Canada _ field peas 
With these requisites I believe they 
will pay handsomely. i. i. Age 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





STATE DAIRYMEN MEET. 

Resolution Adopted in Favor of 

Home Dairy Products—List of 
Officers for Next Year. 





Messrs. Editors I give you the 
following notes relative to the meet- 
ing of the State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, just closed. Among a great 
many other good things the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That to build up the ag- 
ricultural interest of the State, it is 
the sense of the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion of North Carolina that every 
State institution supported by State 
funds should be a patron of North 
Carolina farm products Applying 
directly to the dairy interests of the 
State, this Association recommends 
to the masters and stewards of the 
various State Institutions the use of 
North Carolina butter on the table 
of all those institutions. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: R. H. Gower, 
President; Prof. John Michels, Sec- 
retary; R. L. Shuford, H. W. Wil- 
liams, and C. C. Moore, Executive 
Committee. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in 
having with us from the Dairy De- 
partment at Washington, Prof. Web- 
ster, Chief of United States Dairy 
Department, and Profs. Rawles and 


Conover. They added very greatly 
to the enthusiasm and success of the 
meeting. 


We feel that new impetus has been 
given to dairying in our State. 
R. H. GOWER. 


Time of Se oainai r Crop Reports. 


The report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics showing the condition of cot- 
ton on August 25th will be issued on 
Monday, September 9th, at 11 a. m. 
The report will be prepared and pub- 
lished on this date to comply with the 
law, which requires it to be issued 
on the same date as the report of 
the Bureau of the Census on cotton 
ginning. 

The report showing the condition 
of corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, tobacco, ete., will be issued on 
Tuesday, September 10th, at 1 p. m. 





WHAT'S COTTON WORTH? 


Mighty Important Question—Mceet 
Mr. Moore at These Appointments 
and Help Decide the Price. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just finish- 
ed a canvass of Gaston, Lincoln, Ca- 
tawba and Iredell Counties. There is 
much interest in the Southern Cotton 
Association and in the warehouse 
proposition. I note that the intelli- 
gent, reading man is doing lots of 
thinking on the question, ‘‘What is 
Cotton Worth?” 

The following appointments are 
made for me to fill. 

Selma, September 10th, 10 a. m. 

Princeton, Sept. 10th, 2 p. m. 

Lucama, Sept. 11th, 11 a. m. 

Elm City, Sept. 11th, 2 p. m. 

Spring Hope, Sept. 12th, 11 a. m. 

Hobgood, Sept. 13th, 11 a. m. 

Weldon, Sept. 14th, 11 a. m. 

I ask the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to meet me at these 
places, bring your wife or sweetheart 
and urge your neighbor to do like- 
wise. 

You may not be in favor of the 
plan of the Cotton Association. If 
you are not, meet me at any of these 
places and tell what is wrong with 
the Association. Have you ever done 
anything to make cotton sell for its 
commercial value? Have you a plan 
of your own that will enable you to 
sell your cotton for 15 cents per 
pound? If you have, come to one 
of the above places and tell the other 
folks how to sell their cotton to best 
advantage. C. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Division 

Southern Cotton Association. 


Work of North Cascio Farmers’ 
Convention. 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


raise the average of North Carolina 
to above 8 bushels per acre. There 
are farmers in the State who raise 20 
bushels or more. These should act 
as an inspiration to all farmers to 
increase their yield per acre. 

At the Statesville Farm it costs 
about $11 per acre to grow wheat. 
At that rate the man who makes only 
8 bushels per acre is growing it at a 
loss. To grow more wheat we need 
thorough preparation of the land; 
grow cowpeas to improve the soil, ro- 
tate crops, sow on compact soil from 
two to three inches deep to prevent 
winter killing. 

President Horne said he would not 
cut a crop of wheat that would not 
yield over seven bushels of wheat 
per acre—let his stock eat it. Mr. 
Horne further said that in farming 
there was more in the man than in 
the land. He planter 35 acres in 
wheat last fall and reaped 935 bush- 
els of wheat. The land was previous- 
ly in corn and peas. He took a disc 
plow and turned under the peavines 
after the corn had been cut off, sowed 
one bushel wheat per acre and 200 
pounds 10-5 fertilizer 

Mr. R. W. Scott, of Alamance 
County, said wheat should either fol- 
low a wheat fallow, a clover fallow, 
or a clean culture crop. Wheat 
grown on land previously closely 
grazed usually makes more wheat 
than on land not grazed. Mr. Scott 
advocated breaking land early for a 
wheat crop. 

Assistant Secretary Hayes, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., said heredity in stock is 
an acknowledged fact. Heredity in 
grain is as well established as in 
stock breeding. Mr. Hayes said the 
yield of wheat could be increased 10 
per cent by seed selection. Some 
varieties will yield more than others. 
Select seed from those and breed up. 


Corn and Cotton. 
Mr. C. B. Williams, director of the 





Experiment Station, illustrated the} 
value of seed selection, by stating 


| 
that last year, at the Edgecombe Test 


farm, the best yielding variety of 
corn produced over 59 bushels per 
acre, while the lowest yielded about 
33 bushels per acre, making a differ- 
ence of over 26 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Williams advised against the old cus- 
tom of going to the barn in spring 
and there selecting the seed corn. 
The better way is to go into the field 
of growing corn in the fall when both 
stalk and ear can be examined, and 
make the selection then. Experience 
has proven that a variety growing 
more than one ear will produce more 
corn than the one-ear varieties. In 
selecting seed corn have an ideal 
stalk and ear in view and select only 
those that conform to that ideal. He 
illustrated his discussion with stalks 
of corn procured for the purpose, 
which added to the interest of his 
talk. Mr. Williams also advised 
against procuring seed corn from see- 
tions where climatic and other con- 
ditions materially differed from those 
prevailing where the corn is to be 
planted. 

In the afternoon Mr. I. G. Ross, of 
Stokes County, spoke in detail on the 
preparation of land for corn. Mr. 
Ross grows good corn, hence knows 
how to advise others in growing 
corn. 

Mr. A. French, of Rockingham, 
County, told how to harvest’ the 
corn crop. His remarks were inter; 
esting and brought out many ques- 
tions. 

Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of Sampson Coun- 
ty, spoke on cotton growing, drawing 
from his own experience in growing 
this crop. Mr. Hobbs is’ one of 
Sampson’s best farmers and knows 
what is required to make good crops. 
He advised putting organic matter 
in the soil and said nothing was bet- 
ter for this than to grow peas on 
the land. 


(To be Concluded Next Week.) 


8 Per Cent Preferred Stock 


One of our active corporations has de- 
cided to pay 8 per cent on a small issue of 
preferred stock to run ten years. The 
com pany pays the taxes, and cannot have 
more than one-third of itsstock preferred. 
These conditions, together with the exce!- 
lent management make this an attractive 
investment. Wil be pleased to furnish 
full details. Wealso have some very de- 
sirable common stock for sale. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 


E. P. WHARTON, President? ai | 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel ~™ 
R. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 


PORTABLE ENGINES 


for threshing, sawing, ginning, running rock 
crushers and general farm use. Farquhar Engines 
are built for good work—hard work. The most 
durable engines made. Thisis the fiftieth year of 
our basiness, each year having brought new 
improvements which have made the 


s 
Engines 
and 


Machines 


famous for their strength, 

Simplicity and durability 

Our catalogue explains 
EK 

































gines, Boilers, 
Mills & Threshers. 
We willsenditfree 
upon request. 

-FARQUHAR 
Co. Ltd. 
York, Pa, 









RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
ity, convenience and cheapness. Full circle, 
double stroke. Only press Which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers’ 

2 prices. 













Address, 
Sikes Miq. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
We furnish them any size to 

fit any axle. Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/ree. 


EMPIRE MFG. Co., Boxi22A Quincy, IL 
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ememes thousands of farmers | 
are waking up to the fact that) 
there’s money in saving waste. 
Don’t throw away any under- 
sized or overripe fruits or veget- | 
ables, windfalls or culls. 


Put in a little canning plant of 


Put up fruits and vegetables for 
your own market, for the city 
market, for your neighbors and 
for stores in adjacent towns. 

You can sell at high prices—- 
work is easy—machine simple— 
put up in no time—a 
child can run it. 

We supply everything you need 
—cans, labels, crates and adver- 
with your name 
printed on it. 

Save the waste and turn it into 
wealth. We tell you how to sell 


Booklets giving complete expla- 
nation of our proposition by re- 


turn mail, free. Write quick. 
CANNER & HEATING CO. 
Bridgeport, Ala. 


47-49 Pittsburg Ct. 








BLANKETS 


AT BARGAIN 





CAN 





may 


Blankets are cheaper now than 
they’ll be later on owing to the 
great advance in prices of cotton 
and wool goods. 

60x82 
Blankets, 
worth £4.50 now $3.25 pair. 

60x80 inch Gray Wool Filled Blan- 
kets, extra special value $2.50 pair. 

60x80 inch 
white or scarlet, $5 50 value for 
$4.75 pair. 

66xSo inch Beacon Cotton Bl.nk- 
ets, light gray, tan and white, look 
like wool, $2.50 value for $1.75 
pair. 

Write us for any information you 
wish about our stock. 
complete in every particular. 
sales of Blankets this month have 
been unprecedentedly large owing 
to the special prices quoted. 


Miller & Rhoads, 


Richmond, - - 


inch 
pink 


All Woc 

















White Wool Filled 
or blue 


PRICES 
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WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. IT IS 
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WILLIAM TELL FLUUH 














We Can Save You 
$20 to $30-—— 


on this Handsome Steel Range. 
Perfectin construction. 


roomy oven. 


made 
wheat. 
finest, 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 


from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
most delicious hot 


in your home. 
everywhere. Ask 
MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


For sale 


for it. 





Nobetterrange made. 
Fitted withthe best oven thermometer. 
A wonderful baker. 


reservoir—always plenty of hot water. 
fire box. Requires but little fuel. 
coal, soft coal or wood equally well. 

Send a postal card for catalog No. S201 


Marvin Smith Company, Chicago, Il. 


Large, 
Large 
Large 

3urns hard 











FARMS! 


Several choice small farms in Kastern Car- 
aforrent. Addre-+ ''b,’ Box DD, Raleigh, 


_ When You Go to the Expositien 
| Stop with 8S, Otho Wilson, 327 34th Street 
Newport News, heare-t city ty Exposition 
Rooms 50¢, to $1 00 per night. 
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In “Fodder-G¢« 


When de corn begins to rustle, 

Den de darkeys hatter hustle, 

For de fodder-gittin’ time is close 
at han’; 

An’ de days is hot an’ hazy, 

An’ de darkeys mighty lazy, 

But dey pulls de fodder down an’ 
ties de ban’. 


But de darkey’s mighty willin’ 

Furter plug de watermillin— 

An’ hit ripens at de time hit’s 
needed wuss; 





I have so much that I want to say 
all that I really do not 
know where to begin. As many of 
you know, I have been on Institute 
work through many of the counties 
of North Carolina during the months 
of July and Now I know 
hundreds of my readers personally 
throughout the Old North State and 
hope that I may have a little trip 
throughout our adjoiniag States be- 
many years roll by, so that ]} 
may know personally more of the 
women folk of our growing Progres- 
sive Farmer family. 


& 

When we left Raleigh our Insti- 
tute party consisted of Dr. Butler, 
director of the Institute work in 
North Carolina; Col. R. J. Redding, 
of Griffin, Ga., for seventeen years 
director of the Experiment Station 


to of you 


August. 


of Georgia; Mrs. F. L. Stevens, of 
Raleigh; and myself. We got 
changed about though. Dr. Butler 


and Col. Redding left us at several 
places, and Mr. Sherman, our State 
Entomologist; Mr. Connor, professor 
of Agriculture at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Raleigh, and 
Mr. Conover, a dairy specialist from 
the Department at Washington City, 
were with us at several points. Dr. 
F. L. Stevens occasionally joined us. 
His illustrated lecture was one of 
the most instructive and popular fea- 
tures of the entire Institute work. Ii 
was bad that it was necessary to have 
his lecture at night, but stereoptican 
views cannot be given in the day- 
time unless given in a dark room, 
which was out of the question in the 
court house or school house, the 
usual place selected. I heard many 
people, both men and women, express 
regret at having to go back home 
without rounding up the day by hear- 
ing Dr. Stevens’ lecture and seeing 
his views. These slides, by the way, 
were selected with great taste, dis- 
crimination and care, and accurately 
illustrate the subject matter. I had 
the pleasure of hearing the lecture 
twice, once in Graham, and once in 
Polkton. 
& 
In Graham I noticed at the lecture 
many mill operatives, and I could not 
help but surmise if the beauty of the 
open life on the farm, as pictured in 
the lecture did not appeal to them 
in their confined, shut-in conditions. 
How the small farmer can give up 
the liberty of the farm for the bond- 
age of a stifling mill is more than 





All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘Travel N 






















care 
ttin’ Time.”’ 
Whar we plant hit in de hoein’ 


An’ de darkey eats de mos’ 
gits dar fuss. 


Wha’ 


Oh, de rustle of de fodder, 
de win’ is in de corn 
de music whut am 

Unker Sime; 

Oh, de cookin’ of de dinner, de blow- 

in’ of de horn— 
Dat’s de chorus of de fodder-gittin’ 
time. 
—Mrs. Ellen Frizell Wyckoff in Mun- 
sey’s All-Story Magazine. 


when de 


Dat’s dear to 


Some of the Things Seen by “Aunt Mary” in Her Tour Through North 
Carolina. 


I can comprehend. The mill might 
possibly attract, but how it can hold 
the country-born and country-bred is 
beyond me. 
a 

I found an attractive mill settle- 
ment at Chadwick, Mecklenburg (Co, 
There the influence of a guiding spir- 
it with the uplift of every one of 
God’s creatures dominating every act 
of his life, was plainly visible on all 
sides. The mill homes were sur- 
rounded by neat, well-kept yards and 
vegetable gardens. The wealth of 
zinnias in many yards especially at- 
tracted me as did the luxuriant dou- 


ble sun-flowers; even the banks of 
the way-side ditches were abloom 
with well-tended flowers. The man 


in this community who is so inter- 
ested in the improvement of the con- 
dition of the mill people, their edu- 
cation, homes, and surroundings is 
Rev. J. A. Baldwin. There he has 
established the Piedmont Industrial 
School, from which much good has 
emanated and vastly more will ema- 
nate when the plans of Mr. Baldwin 
are perfected; as yet, he is struggling 
with the commencement of things. 
His school is for the mill population 
and the rural population. He has 
a fine farm of nearly three hundred 
acres. The cleanliness of the entire 
place struck me at once, as did the 
taste exhibited with which even the 
smallest detail was executed. 


As I said in the first of my two 
Institute talks, Mrs. Stevens and i 
would learn as much from the ladies 
with whom we were thrown in con- 
tact as they would learn from us, and 
so it has been. Not one meeting 
but we carried from it valuable points 
and suggestions entirely new to us. 
We found interest in home better- 
ment everywhere. I asked one lady 
who came up to compliment me 
sweetly on my weekly letter what 
would she like best for me to write 
about; without hesitation she answer- 
ed, “Oh, tell us how to make our 
homes pretty and attractive.’’ The 
country woman is fast realizing that 
thought must be put upon the beau- 
tifying of her home surroundings as 
well as upon the beautifying of her 
person. She is realizing that a pret- 
tily dressed woman in shabby sur- 
roundings is like a lovely picture 
without a frame. Do not let the in- 
terest in home improvement wane i® 
your community. Now that many ot 
you know me personally I hope that 
you will write to me often, real 
often. AUNT MARY. 
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How to Make the Farm Home More 
Attractive and Better. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The farm home 
has become more attractive since the 
discovery that looming above consid- 
eration of the cultivation of corn, cot- 
ton, wheat and oats; raising calves, 
pigs and sheep, is the farmer’s wife. 
Neither the farmer nor his children 
can ever go higher than she will let 
them. Had she. been reckoned with 
in the beginning of agricultural edu- 
cation, we would have been much 
farther along the line of progress. 
We have always heard that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stom- 
ach, to-day we know it is the way 
to his intellect also, the way to what- 
ever reasoning factulties he may 
possess. Whoever saw anyone so 
unreasonable as a genuine hungry 
man with a poorly prepared meal in 
prospect? No use to talk to him 
about painting the house, papering 
the walls, putting in window panes, 
the gate on its hinges, pretty front 
yard, a piano for the parlor, a wash- 
ing machine, a sewing machine, or 
even the intimation that he might be 
sent to the next Legislature. None 
of these things move him: he is hun- 
gry and he knows it. The attractive- 
ness of the home is just then in- 
creased by his wife knowing how 
to cook the very best meal possible, 
and to serve it speedily, discussing 
any subject that may be burdening 
her mind afterwards. 

The kitchen is the woman’s work- 
shop. With the food she prepares 
she is building strong bodies for her 
children, a sweet, serene disposition 
for her husband. Therefore it should 
be the best workshop in the world. 
In fact, it is the poorest because so 
little thought is given to it. 

Last year I was permitted to exam- 
ine the kitchen of a buffet-car. How 
tiny it was, yet how compact and 
convenient! How quickly our din- 
ner was prepared and how perfectly, 
because everything needed was plan- 
ned for, just to hand, with no extra 
steps to be taken. 


Moral: Make you kitchen the most 
convenient, attractive room in your 
house. Learn how to cook scientifi- 
cally. Then study the relative value 
of foods, and you have made your 
home so attractive that you can 
always expect your family there—at 
meal times, any way. 

Learn the value of sunshine. Let 
floods of it light all the rooms. No 
known germ can live in its rays two 
minutes. Learn that an unventilated 
room 15x20 feet filled with pure air 
can be made foul by one person oc- 
cupying it one hour’ To sleep in it 
longer would produce listlessness and 
headache. All that is needed is pure, 
fresh air—not headache medicines or 
Peruna. 

Learn when actual sickness does 
enter the home, instead of laying it 
all on the Lord, to look into the drain 
pipes, the cellars, and back yards, and 
find where the germs come from. 
Add the attractiveness of health to 
the home, without which there is no 
enjoyment or comfort for mind 
or body. 

Since I have been out in the Insti- 
tute work, a woman said to me, “I 
Wish you would make laundry work 
respectable. I never iron a garment 
or cook a meal that I do not feel like 
apologizing for it.’”’ What an idea: 
founded on a mistaken sense of re- 
spectibility—-Slush!—A man _ once 
excited the jealousy of his chief. To 
humiliate him the chief made him 
city scavenger. In a little while he 
reduced his work to such a perfect 
System that the entire city rang with 
his praises. If a man can do that, a 
true woman can elevate any work and 
reduce it to a fine art by doing it 
perfectly. 

Let her learn the value of sim- 
plicity in dress. I realize that this 
Is a delicate question that only an 





“old woman’”’ would dare discuss. It 
is a mistake that there is godliness 
in utter disregard for clothes. The 
woman in the Bible was clothed in 
purple and fine linen; “She maketh 
herself tapestry,’ that is, she was 
her own dressmaker. In order to be 
that, she had to study colors and 
adaptability of styles. If she was tall 
and angular she did not do all she 
could to accentuate her angularity. 
Did you ever see a big woman in a 
plaid skirt, a flat hat, and a rosette 
at the back of her head where her 
neck was supposed to be? Her hus- 
band knows she does not look just 
right, so does not insist upon her 
going out with him. He kind of acts 
like he would rather that she stayed 
at home, which attitude makes the 
atmospheric conditions such that it 
takes an electrical storm to clear 
things up, out of which the husband 
usually emerges serenely triumphant. 

Samantha Allen always mads cream 
biscuits for supper after she had giv- 
en Josiah a piece of her mind. It is 
not on record what Josiah did when 
he offended Samantha. I guess he 
went to town and stayed until dark; 
but I°'do know that the woman who 
pleases her husband and children by 
being neat and tidy in her appear- 
ance, adds more to the attractiveness 
of home than the grandest piano that 
was ever made. 

MRS. WM. R. HOLLOWELL. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





BE SURE TO SEE THE COMET. 


There’s a beautiful comet in the 
east. Here you can see it? It is the 
largest we recall in 25 years, and 


when it passes this time it will never 
return. When the sky is clear it may 
be seen in the east by those who are 
willing to rise just before day and 
look for it as it comes up just ahead 
of the sun. Writing about it a few 
days ago, Prof. John F. Lanneau, of 
Wake Forest College, N. C., said: 


The comet now gracing the early 
morning sky, glorifying the coming 
dawn, is daily getting brighter. It 
will be known in astronomy’s records 
as Daniel’s comet, after its discov- 
erer, director of the Princton Ob- 
servatory. 

It will increase in brightness until 
September 4th, at which time it will 
be closest to the sun. 

Three hours after we see it, Cali- 
fornians, by the world’s turning, are 
brought into our space-place and Mt. 
Hamilton and its great Lick tele- 
scope point cometward. The comet’s 
tail as seen obliquely, is over fifteen 
degrees long. Its real length, as 
computed at Lick Observatory is over 
twenty millions miles—that is, more 
than eighty times the moon’s distance 
from us. ; 

The observations also prove that 
its orbit is not a closed course. The 
comet, therefore, has come to us from 
stellar remoteness, and will soon 
leave our system never to return. 

It is the first bright comet since the 
establishment of Carnegie’s Solar Ob- 
servatory on Mt. Wilson, California. 
It is consequently the first comet 
that has been specially studied during 
the day. At Mt. Wilson it will be 
under inspection even at high noon 
while it sweeps around the sun. 
Hale’s daily photographic records of 
it at that unique observatory will 
doubtless yield a new order of com- 
mentary revelation. 


Whiskers. 


The teacher of the Sunday-schooi 
class was telling the little boys about 
temptation, and showing how it 
sometimes came in the most attrac- 
tive form. She used as an illustra- 
tion the paw of a cat. 

*‘Now,”’ said she, 


“you have all 


seen the paw of a cat. It is as soft 


as velvet, isn’t it?” 


“Yesem,’’ from the class. 

“And you have seen the paw cf a 
dog?”’ 

‘*“Yesem.”’ 


“Well, although the cat’s paw 
seems like velvet, there is neverthe- 
less concealed in it something that 
hurts. What is it?” 

No answer. 

“The dog bites,’’ said the teacher, 
“when he is in anger, but what does 
the cat do?’’ 

“‘Scratches,”’ said a boy. 

“Correct,’’ said the teacher, nod- 
ding her head approvingly. ‘‘Now, 
what has the cat got that the dog 
hasn’t?’’ 

‘“‘Whiskers!’’ said a boy 
back seat.—The Alliance. 


on the 





It is announced that Mr. R. T. Wil- 
son, a New York millionarie, who 
owns an estate of 20,000 acres of 
land in Beaufort Co., S. C., will en- 
gage in raising fine sheep there.— 
Southern Farm Magazine. 








9 
Don’t You Know 
that Craddock-Terry Co.’s 
Long Wear Shoes 
wear longer than other shoes at the 


same price ? If not, try a pair of these 
celebrated shoes and be convinced. 





Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 
Best qualities obtainable. 


Alsike Clover 


is increasing in popularity every- 
where. It stands both the cold 
of winter and hot, dry weather 
in summer better than Red 
Clover, is surer of getting a 
stand, and lasts for several 
years from the one seeding. 


Write for Wood’s Descriptive 
Catalogue giving our customers 
experience with Alsike and other 
Grasses and Clovers. 

You rest and improve your 
land, and rest yourself, by put- 
ting fields down in permanent 
clovers and grasses. 

Catalogue mailed free. Prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 


is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co.., 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR $2" 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 
For further particulars write 
L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 
We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 
itself. Enclose 2c stamped self-addressed 


envelope for full instructions, for work, 
ete. 



























THE WET WEATHER 
COMFORT AND 
PROTECTION 
afforded by a 


qOWER's : 


: H 
* 1SH BRAN? 


SLICKER? 


Clean - Light 
Durable 
Guaranteed 
pan) Peepneet 
Wy $300 
Everywhere 





AJ TOWER CO. BOSTON USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED. TORONTO. CAN 














Try it woYears. 


Our Guarantee that this Buggy will stay 

right for that time is backed by a cash bond 
of $25,000. Your money back if itis not all we 
claim for it. 






With your 
Money in 
Your 


“Anderton” Top Buggy. 

Write today for our plan and 140-page, illustrated 
catalog. The ‘‘Anderton” line includes Buggies, 
Surreys, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Pony Vehicles 
Carts, Harness, etc. 

The Anderton Manufacturing Co., 

36 Third St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Saves time, fuel and labor. 
stove or furnace. 
out under trees. 
circular and price-list. 





The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Needs neither cook 
Can be used within doors or 
A postal card will bring you 
Address 


The Willison Canner Company, 
COCHRAN, GA. 





and guaranteed. 





NAME — — 


ADDRESS = 





Leather trimmed. 
Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. 


160 Edgewood Ave. 





THE BUGGY 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0. 


Station 6, 


BUYER 


The explanation 1s simple, the truth of which will be apparent to any one who will carefully 
consider the cumbersome. expensive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.”’ Here’s the difference. We 
build Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale price of 
$49.00 each. Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No 21 and full particulars of great 
Harness otfYer 

reight rates from Atlanta to all Southern and Western points are very low. Mates quoted to 
sour station on request. Mail this today. 


Leather 
Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. 


trimmes 





ATLANTA, GA, 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS BOUND TO 
COME. 

It is a significant fact that at the recent meeting 
of the North Carolina’s Farmers’ State Alliance, 
the foremost topic of discussion was the need of 
agricultural high schools, while at the Farmers’ 
State Convention here last week, the same subject 
had first place among the resolutions adopted. 
The agricultural colleges have never done the 
work they were intended to do because they have 
been isolated, having no vital connection what- 
ever with the general scheme of public instruction. 
To remedy this condition, the agricultural high 
schools are imperatively needed, and by some 
means or other we must get them. Alabama and 
Georgia have them already as a result of State 
appropriations, but Congressman Davis, of Mis- 
souri, is zealously pushing a plan looking to the 
establishment and support of such schools by the 
National Government. His plan is to allow each 
State for this purpose ten cents per capita from 
the National Treasury, which would mean an av- 
erage of about $200,000 a year for each State in 
The Progressive Farmer's territory. Such Nation- 
al aid, however, may be a long way off, and State 
action is what we need now. 

The Farmers’ Convention resolution reads as 
follows: 

‘Whereas, a very large percentage of the youth 
of North Carolina come from the country, are 
brought up in rural homes and will live rural 
lives; and, 

‘**‘Whereas, there is a great mass of agricultural 
knowledge evolved by the experience of farmers 
in other States and countries, and greatly aug- 
mented in recent years by the investigation and 
discoveries and Experiment Stations, colleges and 
Test Farms; and, 

“Whereas, the introduction of agricultural sub- 
jects into our high schools would not only add to 
the industrial value of their curricula, but would 
also enrich them in culture value; and, 

“Whereas, the practical work of teaching agri- 
culture in high schools has been demonstrated by 
several years of actual test in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska and by many years of teaching 
in European countries; and, 

“Whereas, our sister States, Alabama and Geor- 
gia, have made liberal appropriations for the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural high school in each 
Congressional District; be it 

“Resolved 1. That the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention in annual session in Raleigh, this 29th 
day of August, 1907, hereby urges the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide for this form of agricul- 
tural education, by establishing a rural high school 
in each Congressional District, and that a commit- 
iee of five are appointed to petition the Legislature 
to this effect. 

“2 That we endorse as one suitable efficient 
means to the end of attaining the agricultural high 
school, the bill introduced in the last Federal Con- 
gress by the Hon. C. R. Davis, of Minnesota, 
known as H. R. No. 24575.” 


WILL NOT WAVER.” 

At Provincetown, with Wall Street fluttering 
over the slump in petted stocks, with ruin stalking 
so swaggeringly among the poor millionaires that 
they have had to sell their automobiles, and with 
powerful influences at work to thwart t he Presi- 
dent in his determination to see the law obeyed by 
corporations and men of great wealth, he deliver- 
ed himself again with unmistakable meaning. This 
is a part of what he said: 

During the present trouble with the stock mar- 
ket I have, of course, received countless requests 








the 





of the Government—in which, gentlemen, it Will} an ear, but that ear were of such an improved ya- 
not waver—to punish certain malefactors of great 
wealth has been responsible for something of the 
troubles, at least to the extent of having caused 
these men to combine to bring about as much fin-|€00,000 bushels of corn to the country’s harvest, 
ancial stress as they possibly can, in order to dis-| which, at thirty cents a bushel, would mean an in- 
credit the policy of the Government and thereby 
to secure a reversal of that policy so that they may 
enjoy the fruits of their own evil-doing. 


riety that it would contain five grains more than 
the average ear now growing, it would add 25.- 





crease of $7,500,000 in the value of the corn crop, 
The improvement of the variety of corn you 
‘ ’ plant is of great importance, very great import- 
These utterances upon a topic of livest popular ES r ‘ ‘ P . a og 
' é é ance. That is why we mention it. Keeping it im- 
interest were heard with rapt enthusiasm by the : , eed 
; ; ; ; : proved up to the very highest point of vigor and 
President’s audience—enthusiasm which rose to : ‘ : 
; ; productiveness is equally important; to keep your 
even higher bounds when he declared his purposes ' , ge ee +g 
good variety up to its purest and best, it is im- 
for the future: - n ‘ : as , 
perative that you practice field selection. That is 
That they have misled many good people into 
believing that there should be such reversal of 
policy is possible. If so, I am sorry, but it will : ’ 
not alter my attitude. Once for all, let me say|¢®2 tell whether the stalk is of the right type and 
that as far as I am concerned, and for the eighteen| Whether it bears one, two, or three ears, and 
months of my administration that remain, there] whether the ear has the best position on the stalk 
will be no change in the policy we have steadily 
pursued, nor let-up in the effort to secure the hon- 
est observance of the law, for I regard this con- 
test as one to determine who shall rule this Gov- We tried to impress these matters in two or 
ernment—the people through their governmental] three special articles last week, and, lest you for- 
agents, or a few ruthless and determined men 
whose wealth makes them particularly formidable, 
because they hide behind the breast-works of cor- : . ‘ : 
porate organization. about corn applies with just as great force to cot- 
ton. 


why we mention it now, while your corn is grow- 


ing and showing iis field characteristics, while you 


and the other things the progressive planter wants 
to know about his corn. 


get, we are following them up with this reminder. 


And please keep in mind that what we are saying 


These are the sentiments which awoke the audi- Ry 
& 


ence to a storm of applause and vociferous appro- A variety that will vield for you one, two, three 
é € a « oe A ’ ’ ’ 


bation. And because of their timeliness and in- four or five bushels of corn per acre more than 
terest we have seas them at greater length than you are now getting, just pours that much corn 
“e would otherwise have done. vey, Ween down in your lap asa gift. It takes no more land, 
tion time has woven no cobwebs on the big stick. no more fertilizing, no more plowing, no more cul- 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Among the Farmers’ Institute lecturers in North 


tivating than a poor or even a barren variety, and 
vet it brings to you at harvest time rich bushels of 
golden gifts which place upon you no extra burden 
Carolina this summer was Col. R. J. Redding, of] whatever except the labor of carrying them home 
Georgia, whose talks have held a foremost place|]from your fields. Wouldn't it pay you to plant 
at every institute because of their interesting and|the best seed corn? 
practical qualities. In the entertaining letters he There are two ways in which vou may obtain a 
has written to the Atlanta Constitution about his] petter variety of corn: (1) by buying your seed 
tour of North Carolina he has said many things|from some one who practices selection, or (2) by 
about the people and the farms which we would practicing selection yourself. And even if yon 
like to copy, but at present we cannot forego the] puy the most satisfactory variety known, what bet- 
privilege of copying from one of these letters the]ter way is there to keep it satisfactory than to 
following graceful and deserved tribute paid by plant each year from the most carefully selected 
him to the women members of the Institute party: |ears of the previous crop? And thus have we 
In addition to the lady members of our two par-|reasoned ourselves right down a second time to 
ties, which several times swapped individuals, 
were Mrs. H. L. Stevens, of Raleigh; Mrs. Wal- 
ter Grimes, Wake County, North Carolina; Miss : ; age 
Mae Card, of Raleigh. I was deeply impressed by point of the growing crop; the language of Web- 
the earnestness, sincerity, eloquence, and ability|Ster’s spelling book, “‘Get the best,” is the essence 
evidenced by these ladies in the work to which]|of seed corn wisdom. 
they are devoting themselves. [ could but ar- 
dently wish that other Southern States, including 
my own native State, could enjoy the advantage é 
of such a corps of competent instructors and help-|S¢!f or pay a more enterprising farmer to do it 
ers in the upward and forward development of|for you. 
our country homes. — ~ _ 
Ae ee ae ee MAKE HAY NOW. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. In many sections this month is the beginning 
of actual hay-making. The grasses, whether crab 
rass or other varieties, should not be allowed to 
et over-ripe before cutting. They should be cut 
been performed this week, our readers are re-|just as the first pods begin to ripen, and soy 
beans about the time the bean is half grown. 
These all make excellent hay when cut at the 
right time and properly cured. Do not allow 
that Editor Poe was called home on account of|t{hem to lie in the sun too long before cocking. 
the dangerous illness of his father, and the Asso-| Hay-cured in the cock is usually much better than 
ciate Editor, on account of being sick himself, was} hat dried in the sun. 


the doctrine of seed corn selection as the part of 


wisdom in corn farming. The seed is the starting 


If you have the best corn or cotton it is certain 


that you will have to practice field selection your- 





If it should be observed that some editorial du-|. 


ties both inside and outside of the office have not 


quested to be indulgent. This issue has been pro- 


duced under unusual difficulties, owing to the fact 


unable to attend to his usual duties in the making A ag CAR vy Ree re ae a: 

: Home—vwe all love it. The outside, the inside, 
the dear ones in it, and all its surroundings. With 
explanation of any shortcomings they may observe] the outside beauty, paint has much to do, and in 
in the make-up of this week’s Progressive Farmer.|this issue another side of the paint question is 
given. With interior matters, Mrs. Hollowell’s fine 
letter in the Home Circle is concerned, while the 

As much butter should be made with six cows|two-minute health talk on page 11 is for the bene- 
jnd a separator as with seven cows and other] fit of the dearest member of the home he 
methods of raising cream.—J. C. Kendall. mother. 





of the paper. We trust our readers to accept this 
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500 Per Cent Bigger Profits in Farming—and How to Get It. 


One of the ablest agricultural addresses that has even come to the attention of The Progressive Farmer ts that of Dr. Seaman A 


Knapp, of Louisiana, Director of the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work of the National Department of Agriculture, deltv- 


ered al the Southern Educational Conference in Lexington, Ky., a few months ago. 


If the reader has time for reading nothing clse 


in this week's Progressive Farmer, we hope he will at least read every word of Dr. Knapp’s remarkable paper herewrth. 


Ir the value of the products of the manufactures 
of the United Siates, less the amounts paid for 
raw material, be divided by the total number of 
wage-earners, it gives a productive power of $1,- 
078.11 for each laborer employed. The produc- 
tive power of farm workers differs widely in dif- 
ferent States. For the sake of comparison, we 
will take Vermont, Iowa, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Alabama. Each farm laborer in Ver- 
mont produces an average of $327.37 annually in 
farm crops; adding $90, the average income from 
stock per laborer, and we have a total earning 
power of $417.37 for each person employed upon 
the farms of that State. EKach farm worker in 
jowa produces $611.11 annually in farm crops, 
adding the income from stock, $477, and each 
working person shows 
OSS.11 annually. Estimated in the same way, the 
total annual productive power of each worker on 


ihe farms of South Carolina is $147.46; in North, 


Carolina, $149.75; in Alabama, $150.98. 

Of the States mentioned, Iowa alone shows a 
productive power of the farmer equal to that of 
ihe mechanic. 

The young man then meets this problem: Shall 
he stay on the farm, accept the wages offered, and 
live the comfortless life such wages can provide, 
or shall he go to the city, where he can earn three 
io five times as much and have what his ambition 
aspires to? If that is the whole of the proposi- 
‘jon, and he is a man of judgment and energy, he 
will go to the city. And upon the whole, rural 
conditions are just as unfavorable to-day as ever. 


fhere is only one effective remedy: increase the 
earning capacity of country toilers. 
The question arises, Can it be done, or must 


the conditions continue till the final overthrow of 
free institutions? How can we increase the earn- 


ings of the farm toiler? Principally in seven 
ways: 
3 
By a move thorough tillage of the soil. In the 


South by deeper and more frequent plowing; by 
rotation of crops and the filling of the soil with 
humus, by the planting of legumes and turning 
under the green crop. This course will easily 
double the average yield of cotton, corn, oats, and 
wheat, overcome excessive drought, or moisture, 
and insure the harvest in adverse seasons. 


oO 


IT. 

Better farm drainage. Drainage will remedy 
the excess of moisture in wet weather and the lack 
of moisture in dry weather, both so deleterious to 
the growing vegetation. It renders possible soil 
cultivation at all times and prevents the accumula- 
tion hydrostitie water to the injury of the 
crops. It increases and deepens the effect of the 
loreces that make plant food in the soil and gives 
a Vitality and power to the soil action scarcely 
possible without it. 


of 


IIT. 


The selection and planting of better seed. This 
is one the grandest teachings of progressive 
agriculture. Wonderful possibilities are folded 
Within the covering of a seed. It transmits to the 
future plant the likeness, the vital forces, the 
natural and the acquired habits of its immediate 
parent, and a long line of ancestors. The future 
plant may be modified and improved by intensive 
cultivation, but no nursing can entirely overcome 
the 


of 


inherent vitality or weakness which it may 
have inherited. The value of good seed can 
scarcely be estimated. 


IV. 


The use of economic plants, better suited to our 
particular soil than those we are at present culti- 
Vating, can be made a great aid. For example: 
Our people persistently plant corn and oats for 
their work stock, when a ration of cowpeas and 
sorghum, equally nutritious, could be produced 
at less than half the expense. We feed our stock 
aS we provide food for our families, without 
sard to nutritive value or cost of production. One 
of the large planters of Louisiana saved $31,000 
Mone year by substituting leguminous crops, with 
other cheap foods, for corn and oats, and the ani- 
mals were equally well nourished. 


re- 


productive power 6f $1,-[ 








DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP. 


Dr. Knapp is not only one of America’s foremost agricul- 
tural leaders, but a friend and corres poudent of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Sending us check for $2 May 7, 1907, he wivte: 
‘*Inciosed find New York draft for $2 to cover subscript.on 
for two copies of The Progressive Farmer. Itis one of the 
few farm papers we desire for our ollice files.”’ 





Vv. 

Fertilizers.—In the reform movement commer- 
cial fertilizers, judiciously used, have an import- 
ant part. Almost much damage, however, 
done by their indiscriminate use as by their entire 


as is 


neglect. Properly used, they are a great aid to 
production. 
VI. 


More Horse Power.—The sixth item of reform, 
and the one from which the greatest net gain will 
be realized, at the the use of more 
power and improved machinery upon the farm. 
\ careful inquiry into the for the farm 
workers in different States varying so widely in 
the ratio of horses or mules employed to the num- 
ber of workers upon the farms. In lowa, where 
each farm worker produces $611.11 annually, ex- 
clusive of stock, nearly four horses per worker 
were used. In Vermont, with an earning capacity 
of $327.37, two horses per worker were used, and 
in South Carolina, where each farm worker pro- 
duced $144.46, one mule for two laborers was the 
average farm power. An analysis of the Southern 
States shows a much smaller use of power on the 
farm, and, consequently, less use of good machin- 
ery than in the Northern States, and a correspond- 
ingly lower earning capacity. Where the South 
Carolina farmer uses One mule, weighing 800 to 
900 pounds, and one man to plow, accomplishing 
less than an acre per day from 3 to 4 inches deep, 
the lowa farmer uses at least three horses, weigh- 
ing from 1,400 to 1,590 pounds each, and plows 
four acres per day, 6 to 8 inches deep. He 
five and one-half times the power and accomplishes 
about eight times the work in a day, if depth of 
plowing be considered. What is true of plowing 


least cost, is 


causes 


uses 


is equally true of other lines of farm work. There 
has been considerable instruction along the line 


of how to produce larger crops per acre, but they 
have not taught the importance of working more 
acres in a day. 
This is the key 
power and better 


agricultural reform: More 
machinery on the farm, and 
more accomplished in a day, heavier mules and 
more of them. Away with the half-a-mule farmer 
and convert the one-mule farmer into a four-mule 
farmer. What revolutionized manufacturing in 
the United States and made us the first of produc- 
tive nations? More and hand work. 
What will hold the boys on the farm and multiply 
the wealth of farmers? More power and less 
hand work. 


to 


power less 
our 


VIT. 


Raising more farm stock is the next important 





item in this agricultural uplifting. It 
that in Iowa the value of farm stock annually mar- 
keted is $477 for each worker, while in South 
Carolina the value is $4. The value of stock of all 
kinds per farm in Iowa is $1,214. In South Caro- 
lina, $134; Alabama, $162; Vermont, $742.69. 
These amounts represent the total live stock, and 
include teams, cows, swine, ete. 

Comparing South Carolina and Alabama farms 
with those of Vermont and Iowa: 


is noted 











8 8. Ala, Va. lowe. 
Resident owners, p. ¢,___- 38.3 68.5 69.5 
Non-resident owners_____ 63.7 215 19.5 
Per cent improved_______ 41.8 450 86.5 
Value of buildings ___ H $1,125.00 81 053.00 
Value implim’ts, mach. __ 10 228.00 253.00 
Fertilizers per farm______ 5 13 50 -00 
Yield per acre ......______ 8.16 7.62 
Live stoc*,sold, per farm. 48 67 503. 5 
Milch cows per farm_____ A 86 3! 
EE 3 
Horses and mules 2% 
Hens, including Guinea__ 22% 
YQie POGIr .............. 21.90 
Number of eggs, doz2n___ 8ile 200 





00 Per Cent Increase in Southern Farm Products. 


This array of figures tells a sad story of small 
earnings, poor environments, scant living, and 
general poverty. Where the value of the build- 
ings on the farm in a State averages only $154, a 
large per cent of them must be below this amount. 
They have neither cows, pigs nor They 
toil with a horse or niule for two or three labor- 
ers, With a total annual productive capacity of 
$148 gross earnings for each toiler. Where a 
large per cent of the farms are worked upon the 
shares, and oen-half goes to the proprietor, it 
leaves about $74 to each toiler for a year’s work. 

It is with intense pain and regret that I call at- 
tention to the impoverished condition of the av- 
farmer in at least seven of the Southern 
States, a condition entirely unnecessary and easily 
remedied. I have outlined the methods by which 
this can be done, and I estimate that there is a 
possible 800 per cent increase in the productive 
power of the farm laborers of the average South- 
ern States, and I distribute the gain as follows: 
100 per cent to a rotation of crops and better til- 
lage; 50 per cent to better drainage; 50 per cent 
io seed of higher vitality, thoroughbred and care- 


sheep. 


erage 


fully selected; 50 per cent to the use of more 
economie plans for feeding stock, and the abun- 
dant use of legumes; 200 per cent to the use of 


more and better mules and farm machinery, and 
200 per cent to the production of more and better 
stock. 


How to Do It. 


This would require that the idle lands be used 
for stock, and the value of grasses and legumes be 
understood; that the soil be deepened, strengthen- 
ed and made more active by deep plowing, inten- 
sive cultivation and the turning under of green 
crops. In a word, it can be accomplished by the 
universal practice of good farming. But allowing 
for shortage and failures, my estimate is a gain of 
500 per cent in ten years, if the proper methods 
be used for working out the reforms. How can it 
be wrought out? In the same way that the revolu- 
tion in our mechanical industries was accomplish- 
ed. Fifty years since the mechanical industries 
were hand crafts, slow, cumbersome, non-remun- 
erative. The transformation was not made by 
placing books on the value of steam and electricity 
in the common schools, but by building factories 
all over the country and absorbing the business. 
The machine harnessed to power showed that it 
could do better and cheaper work than that done 
by hand methods. Old methods were swept away, 
and lo! we are leading the world in mechanism. 
The sewing machine, the mower and the reaper 
have come into general use, not by writing books 
about them, but by placing them in the hands of 
the people for trial. 

There is only one 
fluence the farming 


efiective way to reach and in 
classes, and that is by object 
lessons such as the Government has begun in 
Co-operative Demonstration Work wide-awake 
men going into each community and showing bet- 
ter methods of agriculture. The following an 


its 


is 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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WHAT THE MOUNTAIN STOCKMAN NEEDS TO MAKE BIGGER 


CATTLE 
The Progressive: Farmer is making | 
Way gradually up over the Blue 
Ridge and finding readers in the 
many mountain homes of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and the writer 
having recently traveled part of this 
pretty thoroughly wishes to 
comment upon some things seen by 
the 


its 


section 
way. 


Live Stock in the Mountains. 


The Creator was very kind to this 


section of our country. The gran- 
deur of her mountains and the 
beauty of her hills detract not a bit 


from the peaceful, quiet loveliness of 
her secluded valleys. Man, in his 
strife for farm and home and gold, has 
added to—-rather than detracted from 

the natural beauty of the country. 
He has planted his home, a bower of 
beauty, at the foot of the mountain, 


alongside the dashing, murmuring 
brook. The winding paths leading 
off to spring houses tell us, oh, so 
plainly, of the good things stored 
there—-of the cold milk and cream 
and butter. Across the brook the 
great red barn gives a hint of the 


reason for this country’s prosperity, } 


while the worm fences climbing up 
and up to the very mountain top 
enclosing the magnificent pasture 


fields tell us more. Then all at once 
we see the cows and sheep, and we 
knew that our guess was right that 
live stock has made this section what 
it The old “‘Red, White, and 
Roan” has been here for years, the 
beautiful “White Face’’ came later, 
and now the humble ‘“Doddie”’ is 
knocking at the gate of the moun- 
tain pasture and asking that his 
great fleshing and grazing qualities 
be given a fair test by the mountain 
stockman. 


is. 


Summer vs. Winter Feeds. 


Summer on the mountain is one 
grand holiday for the beef calf. The 
grass is sweet and nutritious. The 


flles are few, and the water is pure 


and cold. He “laughs and grows 
fat,’”’ but his old mother shakes her 


head, looks at her calf with troubled 


Agricultural Experiments in Middle 
Tennessee. 


The bill which was passed by the 
Legislature appropriating $100,000 
for the University of Tennessee pro- 
vided that $10,000 of this amount be 
expended during the next two years 
for the purpose of conducting agri- 
cultural experiments in Middle Ten- 

Prof. H. A. Morgan and 
E. Moores, of the State Ex- 
periment Station at Knoxville, are 
now in Middle Tennessee making 
their plans for beginning a series of 
co-operative experiments in this sec- 
tion. Prof. Morgan and Prof. Moores 
are now in Nashville. 

The plan of Prof. Morgan and his 
associates is to arrange for the work 
of co-operative experiments to be 
conducted during the present season 
at several points in Middle Tennes- 
see. They propose to test the sever- 
al soils in the plateau, rim and basin 
sections of Middle Tennessee. Expe- 
riments wil be made on these soils 
with several specific crops which are 
cultivated to any extent in this por- 
tion of Tennessee for the purpose of 
demonstrating what the different 
soils are especially adapted to, and 
what means should be used in order 


nessess. 


Prof. C. 


PROFITS. 

thoughts: she remembers that win- 
ter comes also to the mountain sec- 
tion—cold, bleak, and cheerless— 
and that her beautiful mountain pas- 
ture will be covered with snow. Then 
her fat, rollicking calf will go down 


to the barn, missing his succulent 
mountain grass, and his stomach 
will not be fitted to use the dry 


meadow hay as a main reliance for 
the cold winter months. He will fret 
and long for his tender’ succulent 
summer feed. His beautiful calf-fat 
will begin to be used to supply heat 
for his body, and he will come out 
in the spring, a poorer, lighter, wiser 
and far less profitable calf than he 
would have been had conditions been 
made a little different for him during 
his first winter. 


The Old Bull's Story. 


The old bull tells the cows of a 
winter feed that the stockmen used 
back in his childhood home that was 
made of the entire corn plant, cut 
when the plant had just reached ma- 
turity and which was preserved green 
in a great tub called a silo that 
would hold a hundred tons—or 
enough green succulent food to feed 
a hundred calves for the entire win- 
ter—and that this great mess of food 
could be raised at little cost on eight 
or ten acres of good valley land. And 
he tells them further that calves fed 
on this feed (after they had been 
dipped to kill what few lice there 
were on them) would grow right 
along all winter, keep happy and 
come out in the spring great big 
fat fellows, weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds more than when 
they went down off the mountain in 
the fall. 





The old cow heaved a sigh and re- 
marked that such things must be 
so if the old bull said they were, and 
she hoped the boss would find out 
about it soon so her next calf might 


grow up a big lusty fellow and be 
a credit to his well bred sire and 
dam. A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


to accomplish the best results with 
the different crops. 

Prof. Morgan says they have not 
yet decided where they will establish 
the proposed co-operative stations, 
but they have come to Middle Tennes- 
see for this purpose, and will lose no 
time in advancing the work proposed. 
These experiments will be of great 
value to the farmers of this section. 
They will be conducted under the di- 
rection of the officials of the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station at Knoxville, 
and in accordance with the plans pre- 
viously suggested and recommended 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
W. W. Ogiliver—Nashville Banner. 





It may not be an easy task to 
bring a garden, a fruit orchard, a bet- 
ry patch, a vineyard, a poultry yard, 
a grove of nut-bearing trees to a high 
state of profit, but examples of what 
is possible along these lines can be 
seen in all parts of the South. It 
not a matter of experiment, a 
dream—the realization has come to 
many a practical worker, and he has 
pleasure in giving otherg the benefit 
of his knowledge.—The southern 
Field. ° 


is 
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THE FARMERS’ BANK 
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THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS’ BANK, 
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carefully looked after. 


J.J. THOMAS, 
President. 


A. A. THOMPSON, 
Vice-Pres. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
Look us up, Bro. Farmer, and open an account with us. Your business wil] be 


We want every customer to be our friend. 
pleasure in talking the matter over with you. Correspondence invited. 


Capital Stock and Surplus, - - 


We will take 


$200,000.00. 


B. 8S. JERMAN, 
Cashier. 


H. W. JACKSON, 
Asst Cashier. 











Schofield Boilers — 


(if 





En: ; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ ne pow Syrup Kettles; 
— Millis; ali modern and up-to- 
ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON. GEORGIA. é€ 




















WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 


Fulcaster and Red Chaff seed 
wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler and 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye, 

Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 
North Carolina. 


Hickory, - 





I have recently moved into my large 
new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
implements ofany house in the city. I 


have recently received one car load each 
of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire 
Horse and Mule Shoes, owers an 
Rakes, Smoothe and Disc Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. 
Call to see me; I will make it to your in- 
terest. 


WwW. A. MYATT, 


No. 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 
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REDUCED RATES TO JAMES- 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Norfolk and Southern Railway an- 
nounce that Coach tickets which heretofore 
have only been sold to Norfolk and return 
account of Jamestown Exposition on Tues- 
days, will hereafter, until further advised, 
also be on sale each Frida From Golds- 
boro, $3.60; Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3 26. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, limited to seven (7) days, inc-uding 


date of sale. 
R. E. L. BUNCH, H. C. HUDGINS, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


it 





awns, ‘ch and 
icket fence—sold direct 
ARD FENCE CO., 








THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


firé Southern Lands, 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has. seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


ear. 
, The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate.plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid og and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


iand and Industria! Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 








Traffic Manager. 
SEABOARD AIR 


LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 


HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


JAMESTOWN 


EXPOSITION. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER SOTH 1907. 
SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip season tickets_-_.._.-....-.... $8.25 
Round wip © Gay WOKOt6.ccnas--cesccce uo 1:50 
Coac 


excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. 


Round trip 10 day tickets__..-___---_------ $6.80 
Round trip coach excursion tickets. 
Limited seven days and en- 


endorsed “Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.’”’ Other tickets go on sale April 


19th and continue until close of ex position. 


a@-For rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 


tives named below. 


Unexcelied Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Rallway. 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. 


For information and literature, 84° 


dress C. H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.v., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Messrs. Editors: The following 
inquiry comes to me from a corre- 
spondent in Eastern North Carolina: 

“Will you please tell me through 
The Progressive Farmer how it would 
do to put eggs in water glass and 
then take them out in about a month 
and set them? I wanted to try them 
and introduce it. If they will keep, 
please let me know through the next 
paper. | ae a, 

“Onslow Co., N. C.’’ 


I have heard it said that eggs could 
be kept in water glass for a few 
months, then incubated with good re- 
sults, but think this only talk. I 
don’t believe you can have the penny 
and the candy too; neither can you 
have eggs preserved in water glass 
and expect them to hatch chickens. 

There is a lot of gush written about 
chickens and eggs which, if put to a 
practical test, would be found want- 
ing. 

How to Keep Your Hatching Eggs. 


Silicate of soda or water glass will 
preserve eggs for a year. I know 
this from experience, having used iv 
for years, though only a few eggs be- 
ing preserved, enough only to test 
the solution. And 1 will add that 
eggs after being preserved for ten 
months taste about the same as those 
that have been in the solution for 2 
month. But I am ‘“‘agin’’ trying to 
incubate eggs after once being put in 
water glass. If you only want to 
keep them a month, why not wrap 
each one separately, put in a box or 
basket, small end down, and keep in 


DON'T PUT YOUR HATCHING EGGS IN WATER GLASS. 





a cool place, such as a cellar, or un- 
der the house on the ground? The 
results would be better than by tak- 
ing out of water glass and incubating 
them. Don’t do it. 








Kerosene Remedy for Roup. 


For roup, fill a pail nearly full of 
water, add a teaspoonful of kerosene 
oil and then dip the head of every 
ailing bird. Do not take much time 
to do this—just long enough to have 
the oil penetrate the nostrils ana 
throat. Put the birds that have any 
discharge from nostrils or eyes by 
themselves. Keep sick and well birds 
apart. Add a few drops of kerosene 
to every drinking dish on the place 
and keep this up until no new cases 
appear. Then clear out every pen of 
dust, filth and cob-webs. Whitewash 
everything in sight. 


To Cure Scaly Leg. 


The unsightly appearance of the 
leg of the fowls, which occurs in some 
flocks, is due to a minute parasite, 
commonly known as scaly leg. These 
parasites multiply rapidly; the diffi- 
culty soon “becomes manifest with 
every member of the flock. When 
first discovered the shanks should be 
given a thorough washing with strong 
soap-suds, followed, when dry, with 
an application of carbolized vaseline, 
or sulphur and lard. One or two ap- 
plications, if thoroughly done, will 
generally suffice. The vermin that in- 
habit the legs do not go on the body 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
















is important. 


gay when new. 


another word for economy. 


Lead Paint. 


oil are pure. 


lead keg. It is a guarantee of 


tion on the paint subject. 


New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, 


Bros. Co.); 


Boston, 
St. Louis, 





Did it ever occur to you that 
a plow or harrow or wagon was 
actually defective if it were merely 
dipped in or washed with an alleged 
paint at the factory, for the sake 
of coloring it nicely? 

The kind of paint on a wagon or implement is impoitant in 
the same way that the strength of its bolts or springs o1 frame 


Paint is a great deal more serious thing on the farm than mere 
ornament—something to make implements and buildings look 
Good paint is the very life of things. 
dollars’ worth makes expensive things last and paint is therefore 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest yous 


Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Pittsburg (National Lead & Oil Co.) 





are given to farming 
implements nowadays 
instead of good coats 
of genuine paint. 


A few 


Does the paint scale off your implements rapidly nowadays? 
Tt was not so when manufacturers universally used Pure White 
You can remedy matters by repainting, not only 
wagons and implements, but all buildings, with Pure White 
Lead and Linseed Oil; and repairs and maintenance will bea 
constant expense if care is not taken to see that the lead and 


Look for the Dutch Boy Painter on the side of the white 


purity, and a protection against 


getting, against your will, the same kind of imitations which 
the implement makers so frequently use. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable informa- 
Sent free upon request, 


Cincinnati, 

















Wi Two Minute Health TalKs.—XIV. |w 











THE MOTHER. 








How Her Mind May Impress Good Qualities Upon Her Unborn Child— 
Some Rules of Exercise and Hygiene She Ought to Observe. 


The mother should in justice to her child, exert all the powers at 


her command, to be all that she would want her child to be. 


The mind 


has so great an influence over life, that she may make of her child any- 


thing she may wish while it is in the prenatal state. 
transmit to her child any talent which she 


at the time. 


A mother may 


may persistently cultivate 


The mother of Mozart was so determined that her unborn 


child should be a musician that she kept the idea constantly in her mind, 
and thus impressed it upon the tender personality of the infant. 
It is not an absolute necessity for the mother to possess the longed- 


for talent. 


If her mind dwells constantly upon it, and she earnestly 
desires it for her child, her wish will 


be gratified. The future mind 


and body of the child is in her power, she may make it what she wills. 
It is to be hoped that no woman will allow false ideas of modesty 
to jeopardize her life and that of her child, by wearing tight clothing. 


Any pressure is harmful, and will cause a train of evils. 


She would best 


observe the ancient Roman law which required every woman enciente 


to remove her girdle. 
be as wise. 


She must also overcome the tendency to indolence. 


Surely people of this enlightened century should 


A life of mod- 


erate activity is best calculated to preserve her health and that of her 


child. 


“ven the most robust woman will find it necessary to shorten 


her usual round of duties, and ecOnomize her forces; she will not be 


able to stand long or walk great distances. 


Exercise is of vital import- 


ance, but she should stop at the first signs of fatigue. 


The living and sleeping room must be kept well ventilated. 


Every 


day they should be well aired, and without extremes of heat or cold. 
Flood them with sunshine whenever possible, for even plants will turn 
pale and die if kept in a dark, ill-ventilated room. 

Intelligent bathing is a great factor in her life at this time. The 
shower bath should be avoided, as it produces too great a shock, and 


a hot bath is too relaxing. 


A tepid bath at bedtime will often relieve 


extreme nervousness or give refreshing sleep, of which she should have 


from eight to ten hours every night. 


If the expectant mother will keep constantly in mind the fact that 
she can, through her own powers and personality, transmit to her child 


a perfect body, beautiful features, a cheerful 


disposition and a good 


mind, is not the combination worth striving for?—-Maude Murray Mil- 


ler, in The Pilgrim. 





This is Where 
the Hard Work 
is Done 


and this is where some spreaders 
give you trouble. It’s easy enough to 
build the front end of a spreader— 
the front end isa wagon; the back end 
is a machine. 


in SUCCESS Manure Spreaders 


28 years’ experience insures no 
trouble at the business end. Twenty- 
eight years has eliminated the trouble- 
making things. 

We tried gear drives—they won't 
do. We saved you the trouble of try- 
ing them, 

We tried smaller axles—they won't 
stand the strain. 

We tried all woods for the frame and 
have settled onsecond-growth white ash. 

Look at that cut again—See the heavy 
iron brace from the beater end to the 
driving axle. It removes all strain from 
theend of the body and makes the cylin- 
der run freely without binding. 

See the big driving wheel and the chain 
—that’s a steel-pin chain—the only kind 
that will work satisfactorily. 








We can't begin to tell you in an adver- 
tisement all the good points in SUCCESS 
Spreaders, but when you get ready to 
buy a spreader do three things: 
first—W rite for our spreader book. It 

tells plainly and truthfully about SUC- 

CESS Spreaders. It will start you 

right in the selection of aspreader It 

will be a standard to guide you in ex- 
amining others. 

Second—W hen we send the catalog we 
tell you who sells SUCCESS Spreaders 
in your locality. Go to that dealer and 
see one. Examine it thoroughly. Com- 
pare it with others. 

Third—And most important of all—Go to 
some man who has used a SUCCESS 
for afew years and ask him what he 
thinks of it. 

Do this and you will have Success 
with your manure spreading. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








“ARMERS 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 

in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 


= 














HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to18 tons daily capacity), that can 
run in connection with any g'n or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 








the gin. 
ful operation all over the South. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. 


They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
Write for catalogue. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Richmond Tob Market. a ae 
Pane a. agi ie “iy ail To- 10,000 TELEGRAPHERS ARE 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 2, 1907. WANTED, 


Our market continues quiet with 
small receipts of old tobaccos. The] Southern Telegraph School Contract 
first pile of new primings came in to Furnish Several Seakeea” 
and brought 2c., 3c., and 4c. They of That Number, 
were very common, but clean. We 


hear that a good many primings have NEWNAN’S SCHOOL T0 THE FRONT 


been saved this year, and we expect 











NEW YORK MARKETS. | Butter.—Best creamery, 263¢c.@ |to see larger receipts of them very The Southern is the South's Fore. 
: i at f | 2%c.; extras, 26c.; firsts, 24% @ 25c.; —— ¥ most Telegraph School and 
A Progressive Farmer Representative factory, 20c@22c. Nearby eggs are Phere has been some sampling and One of the Best in the 
Keeps Our Readers Posted uo tO} worth from 26c.@30c., and the mar- | trading in old tobaccos as well moi to- United States. 
the Trend of Prices of AIL Farm | jet jis usually closely sold up. Wes- | baccos of the new crop. The Farm- 
Products. tern, 20c.@ 22c. Refrigerator eggs | ers’ Association has made several Prof. F. P. Johnson, of the South. 
New York, August 31, 1907. are being offered freely and are}sales at good prices, but principally | gon telegraph School, was in Atlant 
At retail, good grocers now sell] worth 18e.@ 21e. of their old tobacco. Thursday to meet several promine _ 
eggs for 32¢e.; butter, 35¢.; bacon, Cotton, of course, is very firm. A The weather has been very favor- Railroad officials. nt 
22¢, and 25e., and everything pro-|morning paper prints a summary or |able for the new crop, and we can The new law that requires the 
portionately. Rents are fully 15 per} 1,500 replies from growers, and the] Say from personal observation that Telegraph Companies to put on a 
cent higher than five years ago, and] total shows a decrease of over 3.5|the,tobacco looks very nice in the| man for every nine hours work wil] 
a nine-room house within ten miles| points, owing to very decided decline | field. It is of a dark green color, but go into effect next January, and it is 
of the city is regarded as cheap at]/in Texas. North Carolina shows de- | 50 far of small size. In the sun- estimated that 10,000 aan will be 
$40 a month. It is hard to realize|cided improvement. Generally speak-| Cured section the crop is ripening UP} needed to satisfy the demand in the 
the awful strain under which hun-| ing, the crop now is 73.9 points as to| and the farmers will have to com- South and West. 
dreds of thousands of wage-earners| condition. Of course this has had its] mence cutting, otherwise we believe Prof. Johnson agreed to furnish 
are living at this time. The cause? | effect, and quotations have gone up|the farmers will give the tobacco | anq get ready 300 of this number 
Said to be owing to the extraordinary] another peg. To a layman it would chance to grow under present favor- The salaries will run from fifty to 
production of gold. The more plenti-|seem that 15-cent cotton were al- able conditions, and, as a whole, they one hundred dollars per month 
ful dollars are, the more of them the] most here, if indeed “King Sully’s’|¢an look forward to a crop of good! Many of these positions can be filled 
landlord wants for rent, and in the] slogan of ‘“‘twenty-cent cotton” be not | duality. There will be very little ex-| phy jJadies and it is thought that a 
end he gets them, too. The farmer] realized. Spot middling uplands, | tra long tobacco, but the crop will great many girls will turn their at- 
must benefit, but probably not to} 13.55e., against 9.80c. last year. Mid- have considerable more quality than] tention to Telegraphy instead of 
the extent that some middlemen do.| dling Gulf, 13.80¢., against 10.05c. last year’s. Stenography as the work is much 
Keg raisers near town can easily get Grain.—Wheat is hardly as well Bright lighter and the pay much better. 
35c@ 40c., per dozen for their “ab-| supported as a week ago, though ao Mira ae = As a result of this unusual con- 
solutely fresh hen-fruit,’’ and while] prices show no particular change, | Medium... ~~~ 15 *@2% 9 @l0 | tract to furnish so many operators 
this seems even more avaricious than] December closing at $1.032 against Good 125 @40 |11 @13 in so short a time Profs. Bowden 
for the owner of the house to ask] S81%e. last year. Corn, 67%e., against utters. Smokers. and Johnson are making a splendid 
$40 rent, it is natural for him to ask] 52%e. last year. ite 13 pr [19 Gil proposition to all who wish to work 
for ‘all thhe traffie will bear.’’ ‘ : ; eee Good 14 °@22)411 @13__ | for a good salary another year. The 
Potatoes and Vegetables are in lib- Raleigh Cotton. a ; SR ee ea ae regular fifty-five-dollar scholarship 
eral supply this week, and while the RALEIGH, Sept. 2, 1907.  arernnecenioniee 8 4 44@ 44 that has never been cut down since 
drouth is awful in many sections, it] Gotten, gooa_—-.-----------...---- 13% to 1334 10 @12 |5 @6 | the school was established several 
does not, luckily, cover the whole years ago is now being offered at 
country, and New York is’ by no $30 for life scholarship, including 
means starving. The general run of Baltimore Provisions. Petersburg Peanuts. all books and stationary and posi- 
potatoes of Northern production will BALTIMORE MD., Sept. 2, 1907. Petersburg, Va., Sept. 2, 1907. tions guaranteed. 
fetch $1.75 @ $2.50 per barrel, and a : New students are coming nearly 
ae pring patents... .___ 5 30. | Spanish, per bushel 
Southern are about 50c¢. per barrel] Wheat, Spot contract -....... 933 4 Virginias, fancy - 4% LY4 every day and it seems now that 
less. Why this difference exists I do ee ee on ‘ “ oe am a 22 8 314 Profs. Bowden and Johnson will fill 
not know. Southern yellow sweets | Oats—No. 2, mixed _.—.......-. WA their contract to furnish the 300 
are worth $34 $4; red or white, Lt ag oe ecm =| operators to one road. Other roads 
$3.25 4 $3.75. Cnions show some de-| Butter—Fancy creamery % are wanting similar contracts. The 
cline and are worth, per barrel, for saa packed -----.-. 9 railroads recognize the splendid 


whites, $2 @$2.50; red, $1.50 @ $2,]| Cheese Th E W 3 equipment of this school and want 
and yellow, $1.75 @ $2.50. Norfolk cae ae 0S. e atson S all the students it turns out. Several 


string beans, per basket, 50¢.@$1. Bs aaNet Ree ae os students left this week for good jobs. 
Tomatoes are well held for fine stock Richmond Produce Market. e e Write, H. S. Bowden, Newnan, Ga. 
and such will bring 75c@90q per RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 2, 1907. Publications 
box; average grades, 35c.@60c. Flat : rs We ae 

Prices of general farm produce range to Want Running Water? 


Lima beans, per bag, 75c.@ $1.25. | day as follows: . 
‘obbages ar . a a , 1 You can have & constant stream at house or 
Cabbages are well sustained anc POULTRY—LIVE. other buildings from spring or stream ou 
worth $4@$6 per 100 for Flat] Chickens, apring. large Ib. --.. g & lower level by installing a 


Dutch, and $3.50@$4 for red. Cel-| (rgekens. small-------------—~- HYDRAULIC 
ery is fine in quality and the supply | Ducks, large--- - 
RAM. 


z eae Guineas 
is fairly large, but there seems to 
































Good a 
Off grades 10% to 12 Wrappers 15 @60 (10 @15 



































be slut and ati ; are well BUTTER. Most satisfactory water service known. Al- 
ve no glut and quotations are we Ynoice family packed, per Ib. 20 ways going, no attention, norunning expense. 
held at 20c.@50c. per dozen for Jer- d ¢ Baiees Wares 99 foot for over foot of fall. 18 
: . = XI 8 e cked ... inches fall enough to operate it. 
sey and 10¢c.@ 30c. for Michigan. Chotes stare pe se F . 








75 r EGGS. W. t ’ J ff . Over 5,000 now in use. 
Mes plant per barrel, 7 — @ $1.25. Crates, nearby, fresh laid 21 aren 6 crrersomtan Sold on 30 Days Free Trial. 
Beets unchanged, $1@ $1.50 per 100] Grates, from other sections... 20 @ Magazine Ask for booklet giving particulars. 
bunches. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. RIFE ENGINE CO., 
Fruits and Melons.—Apples seem | Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $8 25 
. rr A pples, choice per barrel’ 2 50 Monthly. Profusely illus- ae 


to be in liberal supply, and the best Peaches, Southern. per carrier. 3 00 
7 trated. Price per year $1.50 


grades sell well at top figures, fine | Blackeye Peas—Per bus. 
STENGILS 
Watson’s Weekly i | ~ , : 


oe cans Reihten heal hennaie Beans—Navy, No.1 white--... 
re¢ stock In double-neac yarrels Common to choice, per bus... 
; , FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Jeffersonian Yyou wee Stencils, gles us x iria ‘orcer j 


bringing $3@$5 and green $3@ $4. | P»tatoes—Choice, per bbl 
Kurerg| | 3 pears sxpsrienes prowess we out chem 


Florida Fancy, per bbl 
Average sorts, say $2.50. Peaches cane i ond carrier. 
uyac 
: 4 Dperators|| ght. We sirfos to sxce/ ano pleaes 

Price per year $1.00. Both Shippers. \Prompt shipment guaranteed. Wri! 

though as much as $2.75 has been] jy: ATLANTA STAMP & STEN ©). WKS. 5 
: a‘ght Clover, mixed -__ . ae a 1 

paid for extra Delawares: Pears, | Clover, mixed together $2.00 per year we 3 34 mw ATLANTA 


Southern Keifers, per barrel, $2.50@ CORNMEAL. ' Let Knight, the “Saw Mill 
I City, sacked * NIGH rs Men," send you his book tree. 
‘Tells all arour big and little saw mille, 


$4; sand, $3.50@$5; Bartlet, $6@]/@a > ? 

2: ue $ 9 ; $ Country, bolted, sacked Saw Millis @nd how to make money with them 
7; common “yellow dog”’ sorts, about MILL-FEED Mino Sizes —portadle and station 
} 














are not so firm as last week. Qual-| Squash, choice, per case 
yaa es " ee ae aa C'ay Peas 
ity of a large part of arrivals is not] Ganteloupes per crate_ 
all that could be desired, and it takes | Watermelons, per 100 - 


good fruit to bring $2@$2.25, HAY. 
ee $ Timothy 
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a Lee Ph Ad on nd olnies 
2.50 to $3. Plums rather quiet at] gnipstuf, ton, winter ; B: PENN ae Poseensed by no there, 
at rf 4 % Rend for @ | LY 
0c.a@ 50e. per eight-pound basket | Bran, winter. ; PRB rhe KNIGHT Mi Ce 
9: oe 
B ipstuf, spring PAR, i931 8. market st, 
an - a ‘ (Canton, 0, Jia 





for egg: Burbank, 25¢c.@35ec. Grapes 
from Maryland and Delaware are in WOOL. 
good shape and bring $1 @ $1.25 per | Tub-washed, free of burrs : a wn SASS 24 a Beas ee 
case for Moor’s Early. It is hard to| Merino, unwashed Address $4.00 to Portsmouth-Norfolk and Re- 
give the value of musk-melons, as| Burry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. less, ; turn via Seaboard 

e 


the packages vary so much, but stan- BACON. 
Hams, small, new --....----.-.. 8 THOS. E. WATSON On sale Tuesdays and Fridays for all trains 


dard crates of Tennessee are quoted | Sides, smoked limited seven days, good only in coaches. 
at $1@$2, and Colorado about the] Shoulders, smoked Th D G or : Account Exposition. Ten-day tickets 0.8, 
same—possibly 25¢e. more. Mary- STRAW. omson, eorgia reid days $7.60, ae Soxets 6S x 
50c.@ § ‘atermelons q@ | Compressed ; ee Raleigh, N.C: 
land, 0c.a@ $1. Watermelons, $104 Loose-pressed, large bales Raleigh, 
$18 per 100. 
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500 PER CENT BIGGER PROFITS 
; IN FARMING. 


(¢ ‘geal from + Pome 9.) 


outline of a successful plan of in- 

fluencing Southern farmers by object 

Jessons: 

How the Demonstration Work May 
be Made to Succeed. 


(1), The demonstration must be 
limited at first to two or three stand- 
ard crops, and must include the 
principal cash crops, a general food 
and a well-known renovating 
crop. In the South, cotton, corn, and 
cowpeas meet these requirements. 
Any attempt to introduce new crops 
or to try a great variety is wasted 
energy. The farmers know cotton, 
corn, and cowpeas. Now if it can be 
shown that a change of methods or 
a change of seed will greatly in- 
crease the crop, the first important 
step has been taken. They are then 
ready to believe in more; but a fail- 
ure here is fatal. Even in dealing 
with these plants the instructions 
must be simple and appeal to the far- 
mer’s judgment. Advice should be 
given along thoroughly tested lines, 
inclining always to the safe side. 

(2) The demonstration must be 
and, at first, confined to a 
small area. Two or three acres will 
give just as good a test as a larger 
tract, and as the commencement the 
farmer is more likely to successfully 
carry out a demonstration on a few 
acres than on his entire farm. When 
he sees the advantage of the better 
methods he will increase the area as 
rapidly as possible. yenerally the 
farmer has neither machinery nor 
teams to inaugurate the plan on a 
larger scale at first. 

(3) The question of successfully 
interesting the farmers is a personal 
equation. First, they must have some 
knowledge of the men who are man- 
aging the movement and make out 
the instructions. Second, the men 
who act as field agents must be prac- 
tical farmers; no use in sending a 
carpenter to tell a tailor how to make 
a coat, even if he is pretty well read 
up on coats. The tailor won’t fol- 
low. The farmer must be a recog- 
nized leader, progressive, influential 
and able to carry publie opinion with 
him. Public opinion is brought into 
harmony and made forceful by the 
support of the press and co-operation 
of the best farmers and the leading 
merchants and bankers. Generally a 
committee is organized of three of 
the progressive farmers and 
three merchants and bankers of 
standing, who hold monthly meetings 
at the call of the traveling agent, 
and greatly assist in carrying out the 
reforms. 


crop 


simple, 


best 


The Time is Ripe. 


This is the plan on which we are 
working in our Farmers’ 
tive Demonstration Work. 
its of this paper will not 
more lengthy explanation, 
brief outline should 
portance. 

The 


Co-opera- 
The lim- 
permit a 
but this 
indicate its im- 


this 
rise up to 
destiny cannot be 
The revolution must con- 
tinue until the problems of poverty 
are solved, the measure of human 
happiness full and the reproach that 
has hung over our rural domain, by 


time is opportune for 
sreat work. Friends will 
aid it. Providence, 
thwarted. 


reason of unthrift, ignorance, and 
poverty, shall be wiped out and 


America shall 
worthy of a 


possess a 
nation. 


yeomanry 
great 


The young farmer who cuts agri- 
cultural education from his life pro- 
srim will see his mistake by and by. 
Who ever met a graduate of a good 
farm college who wished he had kept 
at work instead of taking a 
Of special study and 
American Cultivator. 


course 
training ?— 





What South Carolina Cotton Farmers 
Stand For. 


Messrs. Editors: The county presi- 
dents of the Southern Cotton Associ- 
ation met in Columbia, August 30th, 
at the call of President E. D. Smith 
to recommend to the executive com- 
mittee the minimum price at which 
cotton should be sold this fall. The 
conference, after much discussion, 
adopted a resolution fixing 13 cents 
as the minimum to be recommended. 

There was a large attendance, 
about 25 being present from different 
portions of the State, in addition to 
the State officers of the Association, 
President Smith and Secretary Wes- 
ton, and Treasurer Hyatt, of the gen- 
eral association. The county repre- 
sentatives gave reports of the con- 
ditions of the crop in their own sec- 
tions of the State and there was a 
lengthy discussion. Mr. Smith, who 
has just returned from a trip to the 
Southwest, made an extended report 
on the condition of the crop in that 
section, asserting that the crop was 
backward and poor in Texas and 
other points. He was inclined to 
recommend a price higher than 13 
cents as the minimum. 

The conference also adopted a res- 
olution recommending that the exec- 
utive committee urge the use of cot- 
ton gagging instead of jute and the 
use of cotton goods wherever possible 
in handling the cotton crop. 

The executive committee meets on 


the fifth of September in Jackson, 
Miss., to fix the minimum price for 
which the members of the Associa- 


tion shall hold their cotton this year. 
The members from this State are 
Messrs. W. W. Ray, of Richland 
County and E. L. Archer, of Spar- 
tanburg. Mr. E. D. Smith is a mem- 
ber ex-officio. 

It is said that the representatives 
from Texas at the meeting next week 
will ask for a minimum of 15 cents, 
on account of the crop’ conditions 
there. It is admitted that the South 
Carolina crop is perhaps the best in 
the South. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 


Columbia, S. C., August 30. 





The laborer who jumps at the first 
toot of the dinner horn is not, as 
a rule, the best workman.—American 
Cultivator. 


The Separator News 


for Autumn will be ready for 
bution September 15th. 

About farm separating, 
cially about the Tubular separator; 
illustrated in colors; offers cata- 
logues, ‘“‘Business Dairying,’’ match- 
holders, mirrors, pictures. 

The News also tells about’ the 
piano competition open to buyers of 
Tubulars during 1907. 

The Separator News is free to 
those asking for it. Three illumi- 
nated post-cards, will be sent to those 


distri- 


and espe- 


who send the names of two other 
persons, interested in dairying, who 
do not own Tubular separators.—The 
Sharples Separator Company, Box 


S-283, West Chester, Pa. 





Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three centsa word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate ‘word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 








FOR SALE-—11-horse portable Frick engine 
in geod condition. A bargain to a quick 
bayer. Smith s& Thomas, Milton, N. C. 





LIME PHOSPHATE 


For wheat, all small grain, lettuce straw- 
berries, fruit trees, use Keith’s Ground Phos- 
phate Lime. It sweetens and acts upon the 
soll as the switch does to the aaay horse, it 
brings out the best. Prices lo 

B. F. KEITH CcoO., 
Wilmington, N.C, 


For Sale 
Two Valuable Farms 


Situated in Cumberland County, on the Cape 
Fear River, six and ten miles south of Fay- 
etteville. First contains 250 acres, well adapt- 
ed to all crops, but superior for trucking and 


THE WATKINS WAY PRESS 
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x "Hand Power 





















fruit growing. Six-horse crop cleared, and 

is3 Ne ak wo cen fall size the wood land we:l timbered. Second con- 
tains 250 acres of fine farming land. Four- 

Ne as aay machine costing twice the horse crop cleared, rest well timbered. Fail- 


peien; has been om the market nearly ten years; 
over 408 sold ig three months; thousands in use on 
seme ef the largest plantations, every one giving 
eative savisfaction. Weighs 456 Ibs. Tro bands 
@an@)ress 10¢ to 125 bales per day, Shipped 
ea appreval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


qhe —— Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


ing health the cause of sa!e. 
For particulars, address 


J. A. GAINEY, 
Sherwood, N. C. 








Boilers, 
steam 
En- 
gines, 
Saw 
Mills, 
Lath 
Mills, 
Edgers and Wood Splitters, 


Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. * 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE 


(THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER.) | 


Take Advantage of the High Price of Wheat, and Insure a 
Bountiful Crop by Using Basic Slag Phosphate. 

The Best Phosphate for Seeding Down to Grass, Wheat, 
Buckwheat, and All Fall Sown Grains. 
Unequalled for Fruit Trees, Clover, Alfalfa, and Pasture 
Lands. 


We save you in 
freight rates 














} 
Basic Slag Phosphate does not revert or go back to insoluble forms. | 
Basic Slag Phosphate is not washed out of the soil by heavy rains. | 

It sweetens sour soils and makes them productive. | 

It is very available. ‘The plants can use it all. 

It makes plump Wheat, and an abundance of straw. 
It permanently enriches the Land. It produces delicious Fruits. | 
It makes available the Plant Food already inthe Soil. Drills Perfectly. 


The Price is Low. 


Genuine Peruvian Guano 
For Wheat. 


Best Known Basis for Home Mixing. 
GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO is a natural bird manure and 


which we offer to the farmer just as it is found on the Island off the 
Coast of Peru. 

Contains absolutely NO SULPHURIC ACID. Peruvian Guano is 
the richest fertilizer obtainable today, every ton contains 1000 lbs. of | 
Plant food of value to the growing crop. 


ANALYSIS : 
NG Ea a ea Le ee ee ee 20.00 per cent. 


AMON ...------- 4.00 per cent. 
RN ee er a a iS a es a 2.75 per cent. 





Write for our booklets, 


“Plant Food Problem” and ‘‘Basic Slag and 
its Uses”’ 


sent free if you mention The Progressive Farmer. 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO., 


Special Importers of BASIC SLAG, Nitrate of Soda and Potash 
Salts. Sole Importers of GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO. 


33 BROAD STREET, - - GHARLESTON, S. 6. 
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OING a job with an 

D enginein less than one- 

half the time and with 

less than one-half the labor required 

to do it without the use of gasoline 

engine power, is making money for 
the farmer. 

There are plenty of such jobs on 
the farm. 

And while you are making money 
this way you are saving your strength 
and lengthening your days; another 
reason for making the investment. 

Powers for the farmers’ use have 
come to be a necessity. Think of 
the uses youcan put a gasoline engine 
to: sawing wood, pumping water, 
churning or operating the cream sep- 
arator, running feed mill, shelling or 
shredding corn, threshing, and nu- 
merous othe: jobs of this nature. 

They enable farmers to do their 
work faster, do it better, do it easier 
and accomplish more than farmers 
have ever been able to accomplish 
before in the history of the world. 

I. H. C. engines have done much to 
bring all this about. f 

They are the one line of engines 
that have been perfected and are man- 
ufactured specially for farmers’ use. 
The company that builds the I. H. C. 








Money Making Power 


Tor Farmers 


engines also makes an extensive line 
of unexcelled harvesting machines. 

It can no more afford to let an in- 
efficient gasoline engine go out from 
its shops than it can afford to send 
out a poorly built or poor working 
binder or mower. 

If you will investigate the I. H. C. 
engines you will find that they are 
engines you can depend upon always. 
You must have dependability. 

You will find them economical in 
operation. 

You will find them simple and easy 
tounderstand. That is all-important 
to the man who is not an expert 
mechanic. 

You will always Be able to get from 
them their full rating of power, and 
mom. You will have a choice of 
varied styles and sizes, so that your 
jexact needs will be fully met. Vertical, 
in 2 and 3-H. P. 

Horizontal (including portable and 
stationary), in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 
20-H. P. 

If you want to be fully advised on 
superior farm powers, call and take 
the matter up with our local agents. 
‘They will give you all particulars, or 
write or call for catalog and colored 
hanger illustrating and describing 
these engines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


But surprising results can be had witha 


| Gibbes Cumbined Lath Miil and Bol:er, 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro- 
vided ca-h comes with order. An excellent 
chance to get a high grade m chine at a low 
prices Also Gibbes Improved shingle Ma- 
chine. ! arge capacity, little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBRES MACHINERY CoO., 
box 60, COLUMB1ia,S8. C. 





Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


“THE ROUND 


STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 
President. 


W. N. JONES, 
Vice-President. 


F. H. BRIGGS, 
Cashier. 








Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 








in the Seuth. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. =: “= 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 

a : Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


No better land 





Mecklenburg Co. 





Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 











ONUMENT 


AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. 


We pay the freight. 





THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do asthey promise 





How to Succeed With Fall Turnips, 


Some General Suggestions Looking to Obtaining a Good Stand and Vig- 
orous Growth. 


Every Southern farmer wants and 
should have a good turnip patch in 
the fall, even though he does not 
grow them for market. Most of those 
who will read this article will al- 
ready know how to grow this crop 
successfully. There are, however, 
a number of points connected with 
growing turnips which I feel sure 
will be helpful to you, and possibly 
enable you to grow them more suc- 
cessfully than before. 


Getting a Stand. 


The greatest trouble we have had 
and the one thar has operated most 
seriously against our success with 
late turnips is to secure a good stand. 

In order to make a good crop, we 
find it necessary in this locality to 
plant the bulk of our turnip crop 
between August 15th and September 
15th. At this season, the weather is 
usually very hot and sometimes quite 
dry, especially in September, and it 
is no easy matter to get seed of any 
kind to germinate at such a time. 
To overcome this trouble as much 
as possible, we have found it advisable 
to prepare our land very thoroughly 
a week or more in advance of the 
time we wish to plant. If we can 
plow or work it over a number of 
times, so much the better, as this 
working fines the soil and preserves 
the moisture it contains. We lay off 
our rows two feet apart and apply 
our fertilizer in the drill using about 
600 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
analyzing, nitrogen, 4 per cent; phos- 
phoric acid, 7 per cent, and potash, 
8 per cent. Even when we have 
stable manure or on a cow-penned 
land we have found that it pays us 
to use some commercial fertilizer 
along with it in order to furnish re- 
quisite amount of potash to make 
good, solid, sweet roots, as turnips 
require a great deal of this element 
of plant food. This fertilizer, we 
stir well into the soil, and make a 
low, flat bed over it with a scooter 
and scrape. 


Harrowing the Seedbed. 


After the land is ready for the seed 
we wait a few days, if possible, for 
a rain, as seed come quicker and 
grow off better after a rain, we har- 
row over the bed or board it off 
and then put in our seed with seed 
drill. If you have no drill, open the 
bed with a two-inch scooter, making 
a very shallow furrow. Then drill 
in our turnip seed by hand, from a 
bottle tied to a stick with a quill run 
through the cork to let out the seed. 
Cover the seed by running a wheel- 
barrow through the row or tramp 
them in with your feet. If the soil 
is very damp and it is likely to rain, 
the seed may be covered with rake 
or light harrow. If the weather is 
dry and you must plant without wait- 
ing for rain, open your bed somewhat 
deeper so as to get your seed into 
moist soil, and drop and cover your 
seed right behind the plow before the 
soil has time to dry out. Even if 
you have a seed drill it is better 
to plant in the furrow in this case; 
otherwise you will not have sufficient 
moisture to bring up the seed. It is 
important that the soil be well firmed 
over the seed, and we _ frequently 
tramp over the row with our feet 
after the seed drill. If the seed are 
packed in the furrow and there is 
any moisture at all in the soil, you 
will be pretty sure of a good stand 
whether it rains or not. 

As soon as -your turnips are well 
up, run around them with wheel hoe 
or fine-toothed harrow, ,and thin to 
a stand when two to four inches high. 
Then keep well cultivated to pre- 
serve the moisture and keep down 
the grass. 


There are a number of Varieties 
from which to choose, among which 
the “Snow White Globe’  angq 
“Purple Top Globe” are the most 
popular for market. Sow about two 
pounds of seed per acre in the drill, 
or five pounds broadcast. 

F. J. MERRIAM. 

Fulton Co., Ga. 


Farmer and Phone. 


This is corn-planting season, and 
the farmers in and around Chicago 
are commencing to stir from 
long winter’s inactivity and 
preliminary preparations 
heavy work of the next sixty days. 

The average farmer starts the 
day’s labors at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and keeps things humming until 
the sun sets. 

Ten years ago this would not haye 
caused any comment or excitement 
for any one but those immediately 
concerned; but to-day, when the 
farmer depends on other agencies 
than those immediately in his sphere, 
this early rising habit causes con- 
sternation is many other quarters. 

This falls most heavily on the tel- 
ephone operators of the exchanges 
which are handling the rural stations, 
At Morris, Oswego, Neward, Platt- 
ville, Plato, Lisbon, and Woodstock, 
all branches of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, there are more than 
6,000 farmers, and from the stories 
told by the operators in these ex- 
changes they start calling up before 
they are fully awake or dressed. 

Where the farmer formerly sent 
the hired man on an errand to Rufe 
Jones’s place to borrow his roan mare 
for the day he now calls up Rufe, 
and saves the time of himself and 
hand, but keeps a whole lot of sleep 
from the system of the telephone 
operator. 

A few years back, when the tele- 
phone was not so generally in use 
in the rural districts, these exchanges 
received but a few calls; but during 
the last four years there has been a 
great increase in the popularity of 
the phone, and nearly all the farmers 
have the phone in their ‘‘living 
room.’’—Chicage Record-Herald. 


their 
make 








Makes harness proof against heat 
and moisture. Gives a glossy black 
finish. Prevents rot. Imparts plia- 
bility, strength and durability to 
leather. Saves bills and mishaps. 
Keeps a new harness looking new 
and makes anold harness look like 
new. Contains nothing rough to cut 
and chafe. For axle troubles use 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 


Better and more economical than 
castor oil, Will not gum or corrode. 
Lasting, reliable, satisfactory. High- 
est Award World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. Sold everywhere—all sizes. 


MADE BY 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
I negrporated 


For Sale Very Cheap 


A 4 roll Deering Corn Shredder and 
Husker. 


Portable engine, 
mill. 


A fine 30-acre farm in edge of town, 
400 yds. from Graded School Builcing: 


H. C. MACKIE, 
Granite Falls N. C. 
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Valuable 


Wheat Facts. 


Facts Brought Out by Long Series of Tests—Important Deduc- 


tions Which Farmers May Profitably Consider Before Grain-Sowing 


Season. 


As the result of experiments made 
: Ohio Experiment Station for 
13 years with some 60 varieties of 


at the 


wheat the Station says: 


1. Yield of grain alone being con- 
ered, the best ten varieties, in the 


sid 


25 points to weight per bushel and 15 


rieties scoring highest are: Gypsy, 
Early Ripe, Nigger, Poole, Mealy, 
Currell’s Prolific, Valley, Red Won- 
der, Democrat, and Fulcaster. 


order of their rank are: Gipsy, 9. Experiments in thick and thin 
Mealy, Early Ripe, Poole, Nigger,| seeding, covering eleven years’ work, 
Perfection, Mediterranean, Valley,| indicate that 8 to 10 pecks of seed 


Currell’s Prolific, and Dawson’s Gold- 


per acre will give better results than 


en Chaff. a less amount of seed upon the 
> Weight per bushel being con- somewhat worn lands of the State. 

sidered, the ten varieties testing} At me peteiaheersanoinnae test farm 8 

highest are: Hickman, Red Wonder, pecks have given the largest yeld. 


Fuleaster, Gypsy, Valley, Deitz, Cur- 


rell’s Prolific, Perfection, Nigger, and 


Lebanon. 
3. The ten varieties ranking high- 


est in per cent of protein are: Velvet 


Chaff, Lehigh, Sibley’s New Golden, 
Red Wonder, Lebanon, New Colum- 
pia, Fulzo-Mediterranean, Dietz, and 
Buda Pesth. 

4, Climatic conditions have much 
to do with the protein content of 
wheat. High temperature for the 
month preceding wheat harvest, re- 
sults quite uniformly in decreasing 
the yield and weight per bushel, but 
in increasing the per cent of protein. 
The latter is due to a shortage in 
starch content rather than to any 
actual increase of protein. 

5. Anything which tends to inter- 
fere with the normal development of 
the kernel, as rust, Hessian fly, or 
midge, tends to increase the percent- 
age composition of the protein. 

6. High protein resulting from 
seasonal influences or insect depreda- 
tions is not desirable, as it is to be 
found more largely in the bran and 
other waste products than in flour. 

7. High protein as found in nor- 
mally plump wheat is desirable. As 
a variety characteristic it is to be 
sought for. 

8. Ranking the several varieties as 
to yield, weight per bushel and pro- 
tein content, giving 60 points to yield, 


A Needed Reform in Our High 
Schools. 


Messrs. Editors: Too often, I fear, 
the farmer boy who is fortunate 
enough to get into a high school, is 
likely to find that the subjects taught 
have little relation to his interests 
and needs, unless he has decided to 
abandon the farm and prepare him- 
self for some profession like law or 
Medicine. In fact, four years spent 
in a high school as courses are usu- 
ally arranged may wean the boy 
away from the farm, even if at the 
Outset he entered simply with the 
view of increasing his intelligence 
and preparing himself in a general 
way for any sort of life work. 

This defect in present courses of 
study in the high schools can best 
be remedied by the introduction of 
Courses in agriculture, horticulture, 
and manual training, and by making 
them solid courses in the hands of 
a teacher, who, in addition to good 
general scholarship, possesses a 
Sound knowledge of the science of 
agriculture, or is himself proficient 
in the use of tools. Such courses, 
could include the study of soils, of 
Plant growth, horticulture, climatol- 
ogy and like subjects. 

These courses, besides containing 
Much of general scientific value, 
Would naturally lead pupils to an 
interest in related subjects that are 
already recognized in most high 
&chools, such as botany, chemistry 
and physical geography. Better gen- 
eral scholarship could thus be se- 
cured, while the boy would retain 
his interest in, and sympathy with 
farm life, 

It is high time for us to put some 


10. Experiments extending over a 
series of 13 years have failed to show 
on the average any gain from the 
use of seed from which the small and 
light grains have been removed by 
use of the fanning mil! although 
three seasons out of the thirteen the 
first grade gave largest yields. 

11. In view of the possibility of an 
unfavorable season and of the fact 
that a more uniform seeding can be 
secured by removing the shrunken, 
broken and extremely small grain, 
the Station would advise doing this, 
but would not hold out any hope that 
mere grading of seed will produce 
a permanent improvement in wheat 
or any marked temporary advantage, 
one season with another. 

12. The selection of large, as com- 
pared with small heads does not 
promise much in the way of improve- 
ment. 

13. Permanent improvement in 
wheat must be based upon the selec- 
tion of plants as a whole, rather than 
upon parts of plants. Excellence due 
to hereditary infiuence must be dis- 
tinguished from excellence due to 
environment, 


In these tests Gypsy has made as 
high as 60 bushels per acre, Mealy 
59%, Early Ripe, 58%, Poole 58, 
Nigger, 57%, Valley 54%, Currell’s 
Prolifit 54%4, Fuleaster, 50, and 
Fultz 48%. 


reason and common sense into our 
courses of study both in the grades 
and in the high school, instead of 
unconsciously and blindly following 
tradition, for some of the work now 
done has no other jutification. 

A. ROSS HILL, 
Dean of the Missouri Teachers’ Col- 

lege. 





**Please Continue to Send It.”’ 


Messrs. Editors: While in North 
Carolina, the home of my birth, } 
was a reader of your paper for sev- 
eral years, and always thought it the 
best paper of all for the farmer. I 
moved to Virginia three years ago, 
and by some means for two weeks 
I have received The Progressive 
Farmer again. You will find en- 
closed $1, and please continue to send 
it to me, as Iam a Tar Heel Farmer 
and need all the information I can 
get. J. F. HERNDON. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 








Breeders’ Directory 


A full blood Marino Ram for $10.00. 
W. P. DAVIS, 
Marsbhville, N. C, 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 
Breeders for saie, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., {0%'$2 Haley, Tenn. 


Box &, 








Rte. 1. 





points to protein content, the ten va- 


Shorthorns—Registered! 


Calves by or cows in calf to Red Cloud, first 
at Ohio and Virginia State Fairs, 1906 or the 
$1,000 Best Goods, aMarr Bessie by the $10,000 
World’s Champion Choice Goods. Straight 
Scotch and best American tribes. 


Burke’s Garden Cattle Co., Tazewell, Va. 
WE HAVE FOR SALE 


SOME CHOICE PIGS FROM THE 
FINEST STRAINS OF 


Poland Chinas 


intheland. Our herd is headed by “Lord 
Paxon” (a son of “Perfection” one of the 
finest boars in the Northwest,) and “wWal- 
lace” (a son of “Great Micheal” a great 
rize winner of the South.) Pedigree 
urnished with every pig. Write for Cat- 
alogue. 


J. L. Bailey & Son, Sharpsburg, Ga. 


References: Manufacturers National Bank 
of Newnan, Ga., First National Bank of 
Newnan. 


EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 1 
Send for folder; it’s oan . ' 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Our great imported boar has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks twoof the grandest boars of all 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6 or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order before they are pick- 
ed over. 3 $3 4 $3 + 


Nothing but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union, S. C. 


River Side 
Stock Farm 





Berkshire 
Pigs from fine 
registered 
stock. Prices 
= $5.00 to $10.00. 
L. M. COOPER, 

Autryville, N.C. 


Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens. 


MRS. & W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, : + - Virginia. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Now ready for delivery. Write for 
prices. EpGEWoop Farm, Hickory, 





Large English Berkshires 


Fine 444 months old Gilts, For 
prices write 
Ohestnut Ridge Farm, A. L. Holden, Prop., 
Route 1, Hillsboro, N.C. 





Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 
oi ere gd from the best 
reed of, Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
Mag lease you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
sity, Ky. 


CHOICE LOT BERKSHIRE PiGS 


From best imported Strains of Show Yard 
Champions. Such as Danesfield Huntress 
and Royal Carlisle. Mention this paper when 
writing. 
JOHN Cc. FOWKE, 
Baidock, Ss. c. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $8.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 





a > eat 


—and ae season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N Cc. 





Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woobs, Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 








Sunny Home Farm 


DER Sa ne Go 
Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 

Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8 C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., '{23'$? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co., N. C. 
John A, Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 lbs. 
at 12 months old. Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, - N. C. 


White Wyandottes, S.C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


FOR SALE! 
One Extra Fine Red Polled Bull Calf, 


Heisacorker. This is not a cheap calf, but 
will be sold reasonable. If you want some- 
thing nice write me quick. 


Ee. Ss. WRIGHT, 

















Brush Creek, R. F. D., 1, - Tennessee. 
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Increases the Size and Improves the Quality of Onions 


It gives them finer flavor and increases their nour- 
ishing qualities. It is Nature's fattening food for 
all vegetables. 
for our booklet 


‘Truck Farming.” 


Send free on 
It gives 
scientific reasons why thou- 
sands of truck farmers have 


found big money in it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Street. New York 
Monadnock Building, Chicago 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Address office nearest you 
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: A Bumper Wheat Crop. 


To produce a ‘‘bumper’’ wheat crop, it is absolutely necessary 
that you supply to your land one‘or more of the three elements of plant 
food which your soil so badly needs: phosphoric acid, nitrogen (or 
ammonia) and potash, The liberal use of 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


(say 200 to 500 pounds te the acre) will meet this deficiency. You 
know the highest grades are always cheaper, as they produce greater 
yields. ‘These fertilizers on account of the phosphoric acid they con- 
tain, promote the growth and development of the grain and hastens 
maturity ; the nitrogen or ammonia of which they are a part, increases 
the growth of leaves and stalk and its potash gives strength to the stalk 
and assists in the development of the grain. 

So use VIRGINIA-CAROLINA FERTILIZERS and greatly ‘‘Increase your 
yields per acre.’? Don’t buy any substitute brand, which some dealer 
may te// you ‘‘Is just as good.’’ If he cannot supply you, write us 
direct for the goods and tell us your dealer’s name. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CGMPANY, 
SALES OFFICES: 
Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C. Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
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THE LATEST OUT 
Avery's Reversible Two-Horse Disc Plow 


Leaves no dead furrows; turns 
all the soil in one direction. 
At end of each furrow, the 
driver simply presses a lever 
with his foot, tums and goes 
back in the same furrow, the 
wheels, disc and scraper adjust- 
ing themselves automatically. 
Adapted to hilly or level ground and to sandy, clay and mixed soils. Every 
farmer should investigate. Write for circulars. 





THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL NOTHING EQUALS IT 


B. F. AVERY @ SONS, MFRS. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 








SHREVEPORT, LA. 





———— 
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VIRGINIA FARMS AT CLOSE PRICEs. 


Good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres in the most fertile section of Southside VI 
ginia. Climate mild throughout the year, and the best of Lithia Waters, - 
Section being more thoroughly developed every year. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mecklenberg Realty Co., Inc., - Boydton, Virginia, 
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ATLANTA COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS | 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College.) 


S63RD ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
40 professors and instructors, three large laboratories, equipped with microscopes; 
many lecture and class rooms; modern operating rooms: students’ gymnasium. Four 
years required, the last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite 
Grady Hospital, to which students have free access, as wellias all other hospitals and 
infirmaries. Write for Catalogue Bb. WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, 








The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 
3rd. Sixteen independent “Schools.” embrac. 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philogo- 


W A K Ee iological, Chemical, and Physical Labora. 
tories. 18,000 Volumes in Library. 

firmary with modern fittings. C O : i | G | 
Expenses very moderate. Address 


The Gymnasium is well appoint- 
President W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
phy. Bible, Law, Medicine, Kducation, ete, 


ed. Abundant baths. A new In- 








MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. NEW YORK CITY - 





a . s 
The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make vurchases, please re- 
member to say, “1 saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Health resort. Hot water heat. Electric lights and 
240 boarding pupils last year. High standard 
Conservatory advantages in Music, 

Business College, Bible and Nor 


Splendid location. 
other modern improvements. 
of scholarship, culture and social life. 
Advanced courses in Art and Elocution. 
mal courses. 

Health record not surpassed. Close personal attention to the health and 
social development of each pupil. Uniform worn on all public occasions. 

CHARGES VERY Low. 

26th Annual Session will begin on September 18th, 1907. 
address 


Rev. J. M. Rhodes, President, Littleton, N. C, 


For catalogue, 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Southern Dental College 


If you are in- H we will send 
terested in a Dental Education you free a 
beautifully illustrated and descriptive cata ogue of the 
SOU HERN DENTAL COLLE E, ATLANTA, GA., 

Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No. 40, 


| Medical College of Va 


ESTABLISHED 1838 ===aaaay 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine :: Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, ani 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. __ 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will cc September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 


























CHOWAN 
Baptist Female Institute, 


Sixtieth Session opens Sept. 
High Grade College Course. 
Course in charge of specialist. Twelve 
teachers. Literary tuition and board, 
$128.00, For catalogue and information, 
address 


John C. Scarborough, President, 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


11, 1907. 
Science 




















Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting 


We guarantee positions paying $60 a month 
or over, when qualified. Work for your 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
in school. Established 20 years and endors 
by all railway officials. Write for catalogue 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 








Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office 
Guarantees positions. Main line’ wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Rest system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 7ZO,OOO students. 
$300,000.00 capital. 18 years’ success, 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 








GUARAN 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TEED 
R.R, Fare Paid, Notes Taken 
Pe Rect 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, 49 


e Y 
pdhtttodd “= 
500 FREE COURSES 
N. B.—800 requests for telegraphers now filed; 


$ 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 
9 

Boardat Cost. write Quics 

meno or women. Salaries $50 to $70 per month, 











